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i'VENTS can never occur 
independently one of an- 
other. None of the man- 
ifold influences of his- 
tory can be generated 





alone, can run its course, or cease to 
exist without blending into a com- 
mon force. Thus it is no easy task 
to place upon any act its own proper 
estimate, much less to arrange all in 
exact relationship. 

The Social Fraternity, a literary 
and fraternal organization destined 
to shed a halo of beneficent rays up- 
on all who have come under its com- 
manding power, grew out of circum- 
stances and events connected with 
the conduct of men who “ builded 
better than they knew.” Ever broad- 
ening in its sphere of influence and 
increasing in its efficiency, it has 
now seen nearly three quarters of a 
century of history. Should its exist- 
ence as an organized body ever come 
to an end—an event of which there 
is not at present, 
indication,—its impress would re- 
main on human lives for generations 
yet to come, as witness to its noble 
career. 


certainly, any 
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ITS HISTORY AND INFLUENCE. 


Chester Clark. 


As the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century was about to close, 
the citizens of New Hampton, awak- 
ening to the call for a higher and 
more liberal training than the aver- 
age country lad of that day seems to 
have enjoyed, determined to estab- 
lish an academy in their midst. A 
charter was obtained, a preceptor em- 
ployed, and the New Hampton Acad- 
emy modestly began its existence in 
a plain wooden building of twenty- 
four by thirty-two feet. Five years 
later the Baptist denomination of the 
state assumed control of the school 
and added a theological department. 
The growth of the institution was 
now phenomenal. Young men from 
other states as well as from the im- 
mediate vicinity flocked to the new 
seat of learning. 

The school soon divided itself so- 
cially into two classes. The richer 
lads, coming mainly from the cities— 
many from Boston—constituted one 
of these. Country lads, who spent a 
large part of their time in farm labor, 
being scarcely able to spend one 
term during the whole year at the 
academy, made up the other. 
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One of the Founders of the So 


A student society—‘‘ The Literary 
Adelphi’’—was organized in 


1827. 
At first it was successfully con- 
ducted, all having an equal oppor- 
tunity for development in forensic 
combat, dissertation, and declamation. 
But this society soon drifted into the 
hands of the more aristocratic class 
until a large proportion of the stu- 
dent body had none of the advan- 
tages to be derived from membership 
in such an organization. A future 
member of congress, a college presi- 
dent to be, and many others destined 
to win fame and fortune for them- 
selves and their a/ma mater, were 
among the number thus deprived. 

As a protest against this class dis- 
tinction, several of the leading non- 
society men organized a temporary 
debating club, ‘‘ The Social. Frater- 
nity,’’ fated to exert an influence 
second to no society of its kind in 
New England. 
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Such in general are the facts lead- 
ing to the organization of this so- 
ciety. The time of organization as 
well as many of the details attending 
it are, however, a subject of much 
dispute. 

Two very dissimilar opinions have 
arisen in this connection. The sup- 
porters of one view claim that the 
society was organized perhaps as 
early as 1826, certainly not later than 
1829, by a trio of men who came to 
New Hampton from a private school 
in Newmarket. These men were 
John H. Winkley of Barrington, 
George W. Towle of Epping, after- 
wards colonel of the Sixth New 
Hampshire Volunteers in the War 
of the Rebellion, and George Nealey 
of Northwood. The other class place 
the date more definitely. They de- 
clare it to have been in the winter 
of 1830, and, while giving much 
credit to the three gentlemen men- 


Col George W. Towle 


One of the Founders of the Social Fraternity. 
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tioned above, Jonathan G. Dickinson, 
who afterwards became judge of the 
Maine supreme court, and others, 
they inclined to award the 
greater credit to John Wentworth, 
the distinguished 


are 


congressman, in 
later days, from Illinois. 

The former opinion is championed 
by Principal Frank W. Preston, 
A. M., of New Hampton Literary 
Institution, in an interview published 
in the Hamptonia for the spring of 
1899. From this we give the follow- 
ing extract: 


‘Several years ago while searching the rec 
ords of The Fraternity I discovered the name 
of John H. Winkley, of Barrington, N. H., 
among the earliest members of the society. 
Mr. Winkley was a fellow-townsman of mine 
and a very old man. I afterwards called at his 
home in Barrington and asked him something 
concerning the early history of the society. 
Mr. Winkley told me he was instrumental in 
forming the Social Fraternity. He said that 
he with George W. Towle and George Nealey 
in the winter of 1825 (?) attended a private 
school in Newmarket. While there these three 
with others formed a debating club and called 
it The Social Fraternity. In the following 
winter these three young men came to New 
Hampton. Although prominent members of 
the school they were not invited to become 
members of the Literary Adelphi, then the only 
literary society. The matter of forming another 
society was talked up and finally Mr. Winkley 
drew up a constitution, based upon that of the 
Newmarket debating club, which he presented 
to Principal Farnsworth with the project of 
forming a new society. Mr. Farnsworth per- 
mitted a temporary organization to be per- 
fected, largely as an experiment, and meetings 
were held in the chapel hall. John Went- 
worth was a member of the society, but being 
much younger than some of the others, took a 
less prominent part in its affairs. The experi- 
ment was a success, and a permanent organiza- 
tion was perfected the following winter, 1826 
or 1827. Mr. Winkley showed me what he 
said was the original draft of the constitution 
written by himself and submitted to Mr. Farns- 
worth for approval.’’ 


The preponderance of evidence, 
however, points to 1830 as the true 
date, rather than to either of those 


mentioned above. A letter in the 
possession of the writer from Rev. 
Oren B. Cheney, D. D., the venera- 
ble founder and ex-president of Bates 
college, states that he has no knowl- 
edge of the existence of the Social 
Fraternity when he was at New 
Hampton in 1829, although he found 


Hon. Robert Burns 


First President. 


it in a flourishing condition when he 
became a member upon his return a 
few years later. The centennial cat- 
alogue of Phillips Exeter academy 
shows that the three gentlemen to 
whom the credit of organization is 
given in the above interview could 
not have been at Newmarket in 1825 
as one of the number, George W. 
Towle, was registered as a student in 
Exeter at that time. In the cata- 
logues of the New Hampton Aca- 
demical and Theological institution 
for 1826 and 
which 


1827, original copies of 
before me, there 
mention of any of the three. 


is no 


An 


are 
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original copy of the catalogue for 
1828 is not at hand, but a reprint of 
this again reveals their absence as 
does also the original catalogue for 
1829. All three names, however, 
appear in the catalogue for 1830, the 
only one in which all are found, 
showing conclusively that if, as every 


Tne Emblier 


of the Social Fraternity 


one admits them to have been, they 
were at all instrumental in forming 
the Social Fraternity it was in that 
year. Programmes of the anniver- 
sary exercises of 1828, 1829, and 1830 
are also before me. In the first two 
no address before the Fraternity i 


is 
mentioned. At the anniversary of 
the latter year the first address to 


this organization was delivered by 
Charles W. Emmons. It would seem 
that a society meeting with the phe- 
nomenal success which all agree at- 
tended the early days of the So- 
cial Fraternity would have received 
such a recognition even in the first 
two years mentioned, had it been 
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in existence. Thus it appears that 
the actual date of organization was 
1830. 

The events of which we speak clus- 
ter around a house of ancient date 
still standing at the ‘‘ Old Institu- 
tion’’ near the early site of the first 
academy building. In those days it 
was occupied by Lewis Burleigh who 
conducted it 
for students. 


as a boarding house 
Its present tenant is 

Here John Went- 
worth roomed when the society was 
organized, and in an upstairs apart- 
ment he drew up the original peti- 
tion to Principal Benjamin F. Farns- 
worth praying for his permission to 
form another society. Here, too, 
roomed Winkley, Towle, and Nealey; 
and here Winkley wrote the original 
constitution of the society. Having 
obtained the sanction of Principal 
Farnsworth, a temporary organiza- 
tion was perfected. Robert Burns, 
of Rumney, became the first presi- 
dent, and the society remained in 
this temporary condition during the 
winter. 


Henry Durant. 


The new organization flourished. 
Led by some of the ablest men who 
have received their academical train- 
ing at New Hampton it could not do 
otherwise. Wishing to perpetuate 
their work so that others could reap 
a benefit from it, a committee was 
appointed to draft a constitution and 
by-laws for its permanent existence. 
This committee reported August 13, 
1831, and their recommendations were 
immediately adopted. This constitu- 
tion makes known the reason for the 
existence of the society in the fol- 
lowing preamble : 


Universal intelligence is highly important, 
both with a view to the advancement of morals 
and the extension of the equal rights of man. 
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It may be said to be the life and soul of its 
possessor, and the great source upon which 
individual and national happiness depends. 
It is, therefore, the duty and should be the aim 
of every person to use his utmost endeavors, 
rapidly to accelerate its extension. It is abun- 
dantly evident that the establishment of lht- 
erary societies has a very important tendency 
to promote this noble object. By these socie 
ties the perceptive powers are disciplined and 
invigorated, a correct taste is produced, a more 
ardent and general thirst for knowledge is ex 
cited, literary and scientific attainments are 
increased, an improvement of communication 
is facilitated and a way is prepared tor future 
usefulness both in public and private life. We, 
therefore, being deeply impressed with the im 
portance of these considerations, and wishing 
cheerfully to engage in their accomplishment, 
do hereby form ourselves into a society for that 
laudable purpose. 


The 
under the new constitution by the 


election of the 
President, George 


society was now organized 
following officers: 
A. Read; vice- 
president, Stephen L. Magoon; sec- 
retary, Mathew S. Maloney ; 
urer, Joseph B. Williams; monitor, 
George W. Lord; critics, Rodolpho 


treas- 


Rev. Stephen Gano Abbott 


One of the Three Original Corpoerators. 


Rev. Amos Webster 


Ther Original Corporators. 


Parker, Moses D. Flint, and William 
Butterfield. That the flower of the 
youth then gathered at New Hampton 
was now arrayed under the shield, the 
emblem of the new society, is shown 
from this list of officers. Vice-presi- 
dent and monitor afterwards became 
distinguished lawyers. William But- 
terfield, one of the critics, was later 
secretary of state for New Hamp- 
shire, and for many years editor of the 
‘atriot of Concord, while Mathew S. 
Maloney, the secretary, was later a 
millionaire merchant of New York 
city. 


The society was now fully and per- 
manently established, but in order to 
exercise corporate powers it reorgan- 


ized August 6, 1833, according to 
the laws of the state. This act was 
recorded by James Simpson, town 
clerk, in the books of the town of 
New Hampton. The record is as 
follows : 
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Judge Stephen Gordon Nash 
Donator of the Gordon-Nash Library. 
State of New Hampshire, 
Strafford ss. 
New Hampton, August 6th, 1833. 

In pursuance of an act passed July rst, 1831, 
authorizing persons to assume and exercise cor- 
porate powers, in certain cases; We, Benjamin 
Brierly, Isaac N. Hobart, Moses Flint, Daniel 
Mattison, Simmons S. Stevens, Joshua Currier, 
Josiah Gates, Prentice Cheney, A. R. Hinkley, 
have this day formed ourselves into a society, 
by the name of the Social Fraternity in the 
town of New Hampton aforesaid, for the pur- 
poses of governing, managing, and conducting 
a Library and Reading Room, and for other 
literary purposes. 

New Hampton, August 6, 1833. 

A true copy of record. 
Attest, Joshua Currier, clerk. 


This organization, as far as the 
writer knows, continued until 1847. 
In that year the legislature of New 
Hampshire granted to Amos Web- 
ster, Cyrus T. Tucker, and S. Gano 
Abbott, together with all the exist- 
ing members of the society and all 
who should thereafter become mem- 
bers, a charter which created them 
into a corporation by the name of 
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the Social Fraternity, and gave them 
power to hold books, furniture, ap- 
paratus, money and other property to 
the amount of five thousand dollars. 
Another act in relation to the society, 
passed by the legislature and ap- 
proved by Governor Ralph Metcalf, 
July 9, 1856, will be spoken of in 
another connection. 

The library of the society has been 
one of the channels through which 
it has done its most efficient work. 
Searcely had a permanent organiza- 
tion been perfected when, September 
30, 1831, a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Flint, Wright, Burns, Went- 
worth, and Blaisdell were appointed 
“to consult on the expediency of 
establishing a library.’’ 


This com- 
mittee seems to have assumed that 
its duties extended even to the ac- 
complishment of this undertaking, 


for, Nov. 11, six weeks later, the 


following record appears: 


The committee appointed to advise means 
respecting the establishment of a library re- 
ported that they had attended to their duty and 
had procured books to something more than 
the amount of their funds, and that they would 
prepare a constitution for the government of 
the same which should be presented at the 
next meeting of the society. 


The zeal with which the society 
now prosecuted this work is shown 


A Corner in the Social Fraternity Reception Room 
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from the fact that September 26, 
1832, scarcely ten months from the 
date of its inception, the new library 
contained one hundred and ninety- 
two volumes, valued at about one 
hundred and fifty dollars. This suc- 
warranted the addition of a 
reading-room the following June. It, 
too, was successful; and the report 
of the librarian, presented October 4, 
stated that there were then accessi- 
ble to the members of the society 
and all others who would pay a small 
fee, ‘‘nineteen regular papers, four 
reviews, six pamphlets, and thirteen 
scattering papers "—certainly a lib- 


cess 


Randa!! Ha 


eral supply for those days when mod- 
ern journalism had scarcely begun 
its career. No effort was spared in 
the equipment of either reading-room 
or library. A friendly but strenu- 
ous rivalry with its brother society 
spurred the Fraternity on in its 
laudable endeavors. Oftentimes the 
citizens of the town as well as other 
interested persons assisted in the en- 
terprise. One lengthy report of im- 
portant repairs made on the reading- 
room has come down to us. It shows 
expenditures of nearly one hundred 
and twenty dollars on the room in 
Randall Hall now used as the Social 
Fraternity reception room. The li- 
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Chapel! Hall 


brary now firmly established in the 
hearts of many soon became the 
pride not only of the community but 
of the friends of education wherever 
it was known. But it was destined 


soon to become the object of one of 
the fiercest contentions that ever took 
place in the usually peaceful village 
of New Hampton, as will presently 


appear. 

The New Hampton Academical 
and Theological Institution was well 
patronized, but the cash receipts were 
not sufficient to meet the expendi- 
tures. The school had hardly any 
endowment and it was feared its 
doors must be closed. In the midst 
of these difficulties inducements were 
offered for its removal to Fairfax, 
Vermont. The future of New Hamp- 
ton as an educational center hung 
in the balance. The Anniversary 
of 1852 came. As the exercises of 
that day drew to a close Principal 
Eli B. Smith arose and announced 
that when New Hampton Institution 
should again open its doors to the 
public it would be at Fairfax, Ver- 
mont. 

Those favoring this removal now 
attempted to get possession of the 
libraries of the three literary socie- 
ties: The Social Fraternity, The Lit- 
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erary Adelphi, and The Germane. 
Others wished to keep the books at 
New Hampton. The libraries would 
certainly have been taken away be- 
fore the scheme could have been 
thwarted had it not been for the 
timely interference of Captain John 
M. Flanders, a citizen of the village. 






















































Judge Jonathan G. Dickinson 


Justice Maine Supreme Court. 


He had seen their growth from the 
start and knew something of the self- 
denial required in building up these 
valuable collections of books. He 
held a small bill against the Adelphi, 
and succeeded in finding an out- 
standing account against the Frater- 
nity which he purchased. A writ of 
attachment was then hastily made 
out against each society. Armed 


with these documents Captain Flan- 
ders, with the local sheriff, went to 
the society rooms at the ‘‘ Old Insti- 
tution,’’ served the papers, boxed up 
the books and soon after had them 
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securely located in a room at the vil- 

lage with a keeper over them. 
Meanwhile a call had gone forth 

for a meeting of all the members of 


the Fraternity. Through the influ- 
ence of the late Augustus Burpee, 
free railroad transportation had been 
obtained. The citizens of the town 
offered free entertainment to all who 
would attend the meeting. January 
I, 1853, the society convened to de- 
cide the question as to the future 
location of its library. Many mem- 
bers were present from other states. 
The contest was a spirited one. Hon. 
George G. Fogg, of Concord, later a 
United States senator, seems to have 
been the leader among those who op- 
posed the change. He offered and 
championed the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is expedient for the Social 
Fraternity to remain under its present organ- 
ization and at its present location, and to accept 
the proposition of the citizens of New Hamp- 
ton in their circular of the sixth of January, 
instant, signed by Hon. H. Y. Simpson and 
others. 
The vote was finally taken and 
four fifths of the assembly favored 
the resolution. It was a great vic- 
tory for New Hampton, as well as 
for the Free Baptist denomination 
which was then attempting to estab- 
lish an academy in place of the one 
just removed. Although the library 
survived these difficulties, the read- 
ing-room was not afterwards con- 
tinued. The books of the Adelphi 
were also saved to the town, but all 
the property of the Germanz was 
taken to Fairfax. As a safeguard 
against similar difficulties in the fu- 
ture, the legislature was soon after- 
wards petitioned to amend the Fra- 
ternity charter. This was done and 
now a provision of the act of incor- 
poration provides, ‘‘ That the said 
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Social Fraternity shall be forever lo- 
cated at New Hampton.”’ 

The next episode in the history of 
the library itself occurred in 1896. At 
the anniversary exercises of that year 
the Gordon-Nash library was dedi- 
cated. Hon. Stephen Gordon Nash, 
judge of the superior court of Suffolk 
county, was one of 
the most devoted members of the 
the Social Fraternity. Born in New 
Hampton he was one of the earliest 
and most faithful supporters of the 
society, not only in the work of build- 
ing up a library but in all other 
respects. Now he had, by a pro- 
vision in his will involving about 
fifty thousand dollars for a building 
and the support of a library in his 
native town, furnished this lasting 
memorial of his benevolence. To- 
gether with this came his _ well- 
selected library of over six thousand 
volumes. 


Massachusetts, 


This munificent gift was to be for 


Hon. George E. Smith 


President Massachusetts Stat 


Hon. Danie! S. Cnase 


Ex-Mayor of Haverhill, 3 


the use of ‘‘ residents, students, and 
sojourners.’’ A clause provided for 
the setting apart of special alcoves in 
this building for the use of his old 
society. With characteristic broad- 
mindedness he extended a similar 
privilege both to the Adelphi and 
to the Germanze. After due delib- 
eration each of the three societies 
decided to accept the proposition. 
Accordingly the books of the Fra- 
ternity, numbering 1,741 volumes, are 
now safely installed in this new and 
elegant fire-proof structure—the pride 
of both school and town. Under the 
same roof are the libraries of the Lit- 
erary Adelphi and of the Germanze 
and the private library of Judge 
Stephen Gordon Nash,—containing 
1,645, 845, and 6,455 volumes respec- 
tively. Thus the total number of 
books available is 11,006. In con- 
nection with the library there is also 
furnished, through the generosity of 
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the donor, a reading-room supplied 
with a large number of the choicest 
periodicals of the day. This mag- 
nificent gift comes to the community 
largely through Judge Nash’s mem- 
bership and interest in the Social 
Fraternity ; for, although the love of 
books must have been innate with 
him, this love was awakened and 


Albert P. Worthen, Esq 


A ttorney-at-Law, Boston, Mass. 


nurtured, no doubt, by his connection 
with the society during those early 
efforts to build up and maintain a 
library of its own. 

But the zeal with which the early 
members prosecuted the work of their 
society is shown not only in the 
growth and development of a library 
but in the literary exercises pre- 
sented at their meetings. All seem 
to have participated at each gather- 
ing. We give a programme which 
occurred at the regular meeting, 
October 13, 1836: 
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Declamations — Pitman, 
Bachelor, Tandy, Gates, Sewell, French, 
Lerned, Rowell, Brett, Sargent, Fisk, rst, 
Fisk, 2d, Taylor, ist, Taylor, 2d, Ford, Sum 
ner, Bradford, Folsom, Tilton, rst, 
Murphy, Nash, Smith, Rodliff. 

Dissertations—Sherman, 2d, Mattison, Hana- 
ford, Allen, Pettingill, Lobdell, Brown, Chap 
man, 2d, Gordon, Hale, Phillips, Gilman, Bart 
lett, Cole. 

Written Debate—‘‘ Do the exigences of the 
country demand an of 


Robinson, Mason, 


Coburn, 


increase the army 


Prof. Charles L. Sawyer, A. M. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


and navy ?’’ 
Rowe. 

Extemporaneous Debate—‘‘ Ought the repre- 
sentative to be bound by the will of his con- 
stituents?’’ Affirmative, Bean and Kenney. 
Negative, Storer and Chapman, tst. 


Affirmative, Ruggles. Negative, 


It would seem improbable that 
twenty-six declamations, fourteen dis- 
sertations and two debates should 
have been presented at one session, 
yet many such programmes are re- 


corded. Declamations, dissertations, 
a written and an extemporaneous de- 
bate, as above, continued to consti- 
tute the regular order of exercises for 
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a number of years. The first change 
of note came at about the year 1840. 
A paper was introduced. It was 
called the Pactolus, after the mytho- 
logical river in whose waters Midas, 
doomed to have all he should touch 
turn to gold, bathed, and turned its 
sands into golden grains. An editor 
was appointed who received contribu- 
tions from others and read the same 
with his own productions before the 
society. In the early days these 
papers seem to have run in serious 
veins, but they have since come to 
be almost entirely humorous. The 
regular programme for the weekly 
meetings, now held in No. 1, Chapel 
Hall, consists of three declamations, 
three essays, the /acto/us, and an 
extemporaneous debate. 

Occasional Public Meetings have 
been held even from the very incep- 


tion of the society. At first the exer- 


cises were similar to those presented 
on other occasions. 


As the years 
have gone by the Public Meeting has 
grown to far more imposing propor- 
tions. This has come chiefly through 
the addition of a drama. Now these 
occasions which occur once each year 
are looked forward to.by many who 
are willing to make long journeys to 
witness them. Some come even from 
out of the state to renew their alleg- 
iance to their old society. 

Another custom in vogue from the 
earliest days has been to elect a 
member each year to deliver an ad- 
dress to the society at the anniver- 
sary exercises. This has been the 
crowning honor sought by “ Fraters”’ 
for many years. It has sometimes 
been awarded for marked oratorical 
ability but perhaps more of the time 
for special services rendered the so- 
ciety. The list of those who have 
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attained to this honor contains a num- 
ber of men who have since become 
prominent in their respective call- 
ings. The list is as follows: 


1830. Charles W. Emmons, Boston, Mass. 

1831. Jonathan G. Dickinson, New Chester 
(now Hill), N. H. 

1832. George A. Read, Attleboro, Mass. 

1833. Henry M. Nichols, Enfield, N. H. 

1534. Stephen L. Magoon, New Hampton, N. H. 


Clarence B. Burleigh 


liter Kennebec Journal, Augusta, Me. 

1835. No record. 

1836. William G. Mickell, New York, N. Y. 
1837. John J. Rowell, Andover, N. H. 

1838. Benjamin Cole, Orford, N. H. 

1839. No record. 

1840. Gilbert Robbins, Keene, N. H. 

1841. William W. Kaime, New Brunswick, N. J. 
1842. John L. W. Tilton, Lowell, Mass. 

1843. Phineas Stowe, Boston, Mass. 

1844-1848. Records lost. 

1849. George D. Henderson, Portsmouth, N. H. 
1850. Elbridge Gale, Rennington, Vt. 

18st. William L. Picknell, North Fairfax, Vt. 
1852. Sylvester W. Marston, Medway, Mass. 
1853. No graduating exercises. 

1854. Henry F. Woodman, New Hampton, N. H. 
1855. No record. 

1856. Ancil N. True, Moultonborough, N. H. 
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7- Ami R. Dennison, Phillips, Me. 


. Henry P. Lamprey, Concord, N. H. 


$58. John M. Pease, Dakota, Mich. 
59. John T. Storer, Lawrence, Mass. 
50. James D. Davis, Lowell, Mass. 


. No record. 


2. John E. Dame, Farmington, N. H. 


54. Charles D. Thyng, New Hampton, N. H. 


. No record. 


5. Warren L. Noyes, No. Tunbridge, Vt 
). No record. 

7. Jonathan Smith, Peterborough, N. H. 
s. Samuel Piper, Holderness, N. H. 


1860. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
187 3. 
1574. 
157 5. 
1876. 
1577. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
iSS1. 
1882. 
1553. 
1534. 
1835. 
1886. 


1837 


1588. 
1580. 


1590. 


Joseph L, Caverley, Barrington, N. H. 
Horace F. Giles, Sanbornton, N. H. 
Burton Minard, North Queens, N.S 
Jacob S. Neal, Barrington, N. H. 
Eugene A. Ordway, Meredith, N. H. 
William Cummings, New Bedford, Mass. 
Charles G. Emmons, Bristol, N. H. 
Frank W. Preston, Barrington, N. H. 
Willis D. Shaw, Manchester, N. H. 
Josiah H. Quincy, Rumney, N. H. 
Daniel S. Chase, Meredith, N. H. 
Albert P. Worthen, Bristol, N. H. 


Clarence B. Burleigh, Augusta, Me. 
Everett A. Pugsley, Rochester, N. H. 
George W. Brown, Water Village, N. H 
Nelson G. Howard, Strafford, N. H. 

. Fred S. Libbey, Wolfeborough, N. H. 
Herbert L. Buzzell, Plymouth, N. H. 
Samuel E. Worthen, Bristol, N. H. 
Frank Pearson, Madison, N. H. 


George E. Smith, New Hampton, N. H. 


Charles L. Sawyer, Wadley’s Falls, N. H. 


1891. John Potter, Griswold, Conn. 

1892. Amos O. Benfield, Fremont, N. H. 
Herbert M. Thyng, New Hampton, N. H. 
John W. Butcher, Dallas, Texas. 

James D. Child, New Hamptor, N. H. 
Charles H. Hawkins, Meredith, N. H. 
Warren R. Brown, Centre Harbor, N. H. 
1898. Henry E. Stickney, Campton, N. H. 

1899. 


1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1596. 
1897. 


John A. David, Chelsea, Mass. 
1900. Daniel R. Chase, Orford, N. H. 

Thus far we have been able to 
give only the merest outline of the 
most important events in the growth 
of the society. Its phase of greatest 
moment—its outward influence 
been alluded to but slightly. Nor is 
it possible to fully estimate the value 
of all the varied and subtie powers 
traceable to it through the lives of 
its nearly three thousand members. 
There is not a profession which has 
not been replenished from its ranks. 


has 


In every state and in foreign lands ; 
in the halls of congress, at the bar, 
on the bench, and in great colleges, 
in great movements like the War of 
the Rebellion and in those less pre- 
What 
this part has been will be the theme 
for a succeeding article. 


tentious it has played its part. 


O MEMORY, HOW BRIGHT THY DREAMS. 


By Alice D. O. Greenwood. 


Within the antique low-ceiled room, 


While flickering shadows come and go, 
He sits and dreams amid the gloom, 
Of scenes and friends of long ago. 


And far away adown the years, 
Forgetting all their grief and pain, 

The golden dawn of life appears, 
And he relives his youth again. 




















O MEMORY, HOW BRIGHT THY DREAMS. 











Sees faces that have long been hid, 
‘Neath Summer's bloom, and Winter's snow, 
Hands crossed beneath the coffin lid, 
Clasp his in warmth as long ago. 
Again he holds in fond embrace, 
A being young and wondrous fair, 
The sunlight on her upturned face, 
There is no grave dust in her hair. 


O Memory! how sweet thy dreams, 
How fair the pictures that ye paint, 
Round each familiar face there gleams 
The golden halo of the saint. 
And o’er the homestead gray and old, 
By some mysterious spell of thine, 
There drift no clouds, thy sky is gold, 
Thy rude hearthstone a hallowed shrine. 


THE MAKING 


OF A BUTTERFLY. 


By Clarence Moores Weed. 


To the Greeks of old as to the mod- 
erns of to-day and the enlightened 
people of all the intervening ages, 
the making of a butterfly has always 
been one of the most wonderful things 
in this wonderful world. The secret 
by which an unattractive slug-like 
caterpillar is, in the course of two 
brief weeks, transformed into the 
most ethereal of the children of the 
air, on whose translucent membranes 
Nature has delighted to paint such 
delicate and beautiful colors, seems 
likely ever to remain a mystery of 
mysteries. Were we able to under- 
stand it ‘‘allin all,’’ then should we 
get at the secret of creation just as 
surely as would Tennyson had he 
known in its completeness that fa- 
mous flower in the crannied wall. 

In its external features the life of a 


, 


Fig. |. Monarch Butterfly 


butterfly is sufficiently familiar to 
many people. It starts with an egg 
laid by the mother insect upon the 
leaf of an appropriate food-plant. 
The egg shortly hatches into a tiny 
caterpillar that begins this second 
stage in the making of the butterfly 
as an elongate larva, strange in form 
and void of any resemblance to the 
parent from which so shortly before 
it came. 


The larva feeds and grows. 


rig The Caterpillar 


In a few days its skin is stretched on 
account of the increase in size, for 
with insects and related creatures the 
skin is not continually increased from 
growth within itself. Instead of this 
a new skin is formed beneath the old 
one, and the latter is sloughed off 
much—much as a snake from time to 
time casts its scaly covering. 

In this moulting process the skin 
upon the head splits apart along the 
middle line of the upper surface, and 
the break is continued straight back- 
ward through several of the body 
rings. By various more or less vio- 
lent movements, the caterpillar man- 
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ages to withdraw its head from the 
old covering, and then to escape en- 
tirely, leaving the cast skin—an erw- 
vium, the naturalists call it—at one 
side. In the case of many species, 
the caterpillar, after resting awhile 
for parts of its new covering to har- 
den, calmly eats its exuvium, pre- 
sumably that the presence of the lat- 
ter may not be a sign to some bird or 


Fig. 3. The Caterpillar hung up for Pupat 


other enemy that a caterpillar is in 
the neighborhood. 

The larva is now much larger than 
it was before. After recovering from 
the stress of moulting, it again be- 
gins to devour the food plant, feeding 
more ravenously than formerly, and 
continuing to eat, with intervals of 
rest for about a week. Then it has 
so increased in size that another 
moult is necessary, and this is gone 
through with in the same way as be- 
fore. During the next three or four 


weeks the operation is repeated twice 
or thrice, making a total of four or 
five moults during the period from 
the egg to the full grown caterpillar. 


After the last of these larval moults, 
xxx—6 


OF A BUTTERFLY. 


Fig. 4. The Transition Stage between Larva and Chrysalis 


the caterpillar feeds for a week or ten 
days. Then apparently the prodi- 
gious appetite it has shown through- 
out its life becomes satisfied, for the 
insect becomes restless and wanders 
about. It is searching for some sort 
of shelter where it may spend the 
quiet pupal period, when it shall be 
utterly helpless to escape the attack 
of its many enemies. Having found 
a sheltered corner of a fence or some 
similar situation, it proceeds to spin 
a silken web upon the underside of 
the chosen board, in which a little 
later it entangles its hind feet and 
hangs downward preparatory to be- 
coming a chrysalis. 

The bare outline that I have thus 
given would apply to many species of 
butterflies. Among others it fits the 
beautiful Monarch butterfly, so fa- 
miliar to everyone who goes afield 
from midsummer until autumn. The 
eggs of this regal insect are deposited 
on the leaves of milkweed, upon the 
substance of which the resulting cat- 
erpillars feed from the time of hatch- 
ing until they become full-grown. 

The full-grown caterpillar of the 
Monarch butterfly is a good-sized 
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Fig. 5 The Chrysa 


black and white insect about two 
inches long, and of the general ap- 
pearance shown in Fig. 2. 

It spins, sometimes on the surface 
of the milkweed leaf, sometimes else- 
where, a little mat of silk, in which 
it entangles the hooked claws of its 
hind feet. 
fore feet, and hangs downward with 
the front end of its body curled up- 
ward as in Fig. 3. In this position 
it remains for some hours, perhaps 
a day, the body juices gravitating 


Then it lets go with its 


downward and causing a swollen ap- 
the segments. 
Then the skin splits apart and it is 
wriggled off by the contortions of 
the body. When it finally drops 
away there is left a strange-looking 


pearance on lower 


Fig. 6. Tne Chrysalis showing Markings of the Butterfly. 


OF A BUTTERFLY. 


creature, broader below than above, 
whose appearance is shown in Fig. 4. 
This is a transition stage that lasts but 
a very short time; soon the form is 
entirely changed, so that the broad- 
est part is above instead of below. 
The definite outline of the chrysalis 
is soon taken on, the outer tissues 
hardening into a distinct covering. 
The insect now looks like Fig. 5; in 
color it is a beautiful green, with 
wonderful golden spots upon its sur- 
face, and a few black spots just be- 
low the black cremaster by which 
the chrysalis is connected with the 


web of silk upon the leaf. The 
black spots, the cremaster, and the 
white silken web are plainly shown 
in the picture. 

In this quiet chrysalis the insect 
remains for nearly a fortnight. Then 
the structure of the forthcoming but- 
terfly begins to show through the 
thin outer covering (Fig. 6) and you 
know that the period of the chrysalis 
is nearly ended. If you keep watch 
you will probably see the sudden 
bursting of the outer envelope and 
the quick grasping of its surface by 
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the legs of the newly emerged butter- 
fly. Its wings at first are short and 
crumpled (Fig. 7), bearing little re- 
semblance to those of the fully de- 
veloped butterfly. But as it hangs 
there with one pair of legs holding 
to the empty chrysalis and the other 


to the leaf above, the wings rapidly 
lengthen, hanging limply downward 
as the body-juices penetrate the 
veins. A little later they expand in 
the other direction, the hind wings 
reaching front 

Finally 
fully ex- 
panded, and the butterfly is likely to 
walk to the top of the support where 
it rests for an hour or two while its 
tissues harden before it attempts to 
fly. 

Such in brief outline is the process 
by which a butterfly is made so far 
as it is to be determined by external 
observation. But these are only the 
visible results of invisible internal 
processes, of the nature of which we 


before the 
ones as Figs. 11 and 12. 
both pairs 


full-size 


of wings are 
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could scarcely hazard a guess from 
the most careful outward scrutiny. 


To learn of these internal develop- 
ments many specimens in different 


periods of growth have to be sacri- 


ficed to the microtome and micro- 
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scope, so that by careful study the 
variation in the structure and posi- 
tion of the minute cells of which the 
insect is composed may be deter- 
mined. During recent years great 
progress iu such knowledge has been 
made, so that we have a fairly com- 
plete idea of the method of develop- 
ment, although we do not know and 
perhaps shall never know the ‘‘ all in 
all’’ of the marvelous process. 

It is probable that ever since men 
have studied Nature critically there 
have been attempts to explain the 
way in which a butterfly is made. 
Nearly two centuries ago, Swammer- 
dam the great Swedish naturalist, 
studied very carefully the develop- 
ment of butterflies and other insects. 
He found that if he placed in boiling 
water a caterpillar that was ready to 
pupate, the outer skin could easily 


be removed, revealing beneath the 
immature butterfly with its legs and 


antennae. This led him to believe 


Fig. | 1. Aside view 


that the process of development was 
simply a process of unfolding, that is 
as Professor Packard has put it, “that 
the form of the larva, pupa, and 
imago preé€xisted in the egg, and 
even inthe ovary, and the insects in 
these stages were distinct animals, 
contained one inside the other like a 
nest of boxes, or a series of envelopes, 
one within the other, or to use Swam- 
merdam’s own 


words: Animal in 


amali, seu papilio intra erucam recon- 


Fig 

ditus.’’ This was called the emdoite- 
ment or incasement theory, and for 
nearly a hundred years it was held 
by naturalists to be correct. Early 
in the nineteenth century, however, 
it was discredited by Herold who 
studied carefully the development of 
butterflies, but it was not until 1864 
that it was definitely replaced by an- 
other and much more convincing 
theory propounded by Weismann, 
the great German zoologist. 
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the 
modern methods of microscopic re- 


By careful studies in which 


search were employed, Professor 
Weismann found that instead of the 
organs of the adult butterfly being 
present in the caterpillar, they really 
result from the breaking down of the 
various tissues of the larva, followed 
by a remarkable process of rebuild- 
ing in which the starting points are 
certain germinal buds or 
disks."’ This theory of 
has entirely replaced the encasement 


‘* imaginal 
histolysis 


theory in the minds of naturalists. 


The germinal buds appear very early 


in the life of the insect, sometimes 
even before it hatches from the egg. 
They with little 
throughout the growth of the cater- 
pillar. When the period of pupation 
begins the various organs of the larva 
are broken down by the action of the 
blood corpuscles, the result of their 
destruction 


remain change 


being a creamy mass 


OF A BUTTERFLY. 


which is ready to be utilized for the 
rebuilding of the tissues. During 
the process of destruction of the lar- 
val organs, the germinal buds remain 
intact, and soon they begin to grow 
by building themselves up from the 
creamy material surrounding them. 
In this way the buds develop in a 
short time into the various organs of 
the butterfly. 





THE NEW CENTURY. 
By Mary Baker G. Eddy. 


Thou God-crowned, patient Century ! 
Thy hour hath come. Eternity 

Draws nigh—and bec’ning from above, 
One hundred years, aflame with Love, 


Again shall bid old earth good-bye 

And lo, the light! far Heaven is nigh !- 
New themes seraphic, Life divine, 

And bliss that wipes the tears of time 


Away, will enter, when they may— 


And bask in one eternal day: 
’T is writ on earth, on leaf and flower— 
Love hath one race, one realm, one power. 


Dear God! how great, how good Thou art 
To heal humanity’s sore heart ; 

To probe the wound, then pour the balm 
A life perfected, strong and calm. 


The dark domain of pain and sin 

Surrenders—Love doth enter in, 

And peace is won, and lost is vice : 

Right reigns, and blood was ~o/ its price. 
January, 1gor. 


A NEW ENGLAND CONSCIENCE. 
By Laura D. Nichols. 

l. piazza into the crisp sunshine of a 
9R.CARLYLE came down New Hampshire October, drawing a 
stairs half an hour be- deep breath of satisfaction as he 
fore the time at which drank in the peaceful beauty of the 
his sister-in-law had _ landscape. 
told him that breakfast Northward, on his left, rose in pas- 
would be ready. The front door was ture slopes and shaggy woods and 
open and he stepped out upon the granite ledges,—Staghorn mountain, 
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every foot of which he had traversed 
in boyhood, — bird-nesting, fishing, 
picking berries, setting snares and 
traps, picnicking, and gunning ; days 
that seemed pure bliss to the care- 
worn man as he recalled them. 

Perhaps the storm-riven crest did 
not look quite as lofty and impressive 
to the eyes that had since gazed on 
Alps and Sierras, but it was dear and 
honored still, and there was a tender 
dimness in them, as they slowly 
turned southward, following a wind- 
ing river between intervale meadows 
till it passed under a handsome stone 
bridge, and was lost among the roofs, 
spires, and elm trees of the little 
town, a mile distant. 

That was changed indeed; hun- 
dreds of houses where his boyhood 


had counted three score, and known 
all by name, and been known by 


them, too, not as Dr. J. Austen Car- 
lyle, the eminent and wealthy sur- 
geon, but as ‘‘the parson’s Jim,’’ 
leader in all games and frolics, and 
—well, and a 
half smile twitched the grave mouth, 
widening into a beaming whole one, 
as he heard a step behind him, and a 
quiet voice said “ Up and out Brother 
Ned? Now that is good, if it does 
not mean you did n’t sleep well.”’ 
Without turning, the doctor 
stretched out his arm and laid it af- 
fectionately over the others shoulder. 
It rested easily there, for he was a 
head taller than the newcomer, whose 
smiling rosy face, thick curly hair, 
and square-built figure contrasted 
strongly with the lean height, schol- 
atly stoop, careworn brow, and re- 
served gravity of the elder man. 
‘‘Indeed, it does not, Brother 
Charles,’’ he answered. ‘‘I slept as 
no man can who does not know the 


yes—mischief, too; 


relief of getting away from a tele- 
phone, as I have not since I was a 
boy. Happy fellow that you are to 
live here always!”’ 

‘* And scamp that you are to come 
so seldom !"’ 

‘‘T admit it, I admit it; my pro- 
fession has bound me with chains of 
steel. Is it possible I have been here 
but twice in all these years ?”’ 

‘* Only 3rother Ned: at 
Father’s funeral and when mother 
was dying.’”’ 

They closer together and 
were silent awhile, before the doctor 
said, 

‘*TIt shall not be so in future. I 
am leaving my practice more and 
more to James. I shall come often; 
we will be boys again and climb 
Staghorn, go fishing, and to see all 
the old friends,—all who are left, that 
is,’’ he added, catching a quick sigh 
from his brother. 

‘‘ Who are left of our class at the 
academy? Sam and Abby Farmer, 
I hope, and the Gilman twins, and 
Joe Lincoln, Nancy Sanborn, and 
Love Lapham, and Hiram and 
Enoch Joy? Of course many of the 
old people must have dropped away, 
but all I have named were our age 
or younger.’’ 

‘* Ah, Jim, Jim!"’ said his brother 
sadly, ‘‘Has not your profession 
taught you that the young and 
strong fall as fast in the race as the 
old and weary? Sam Farmer and 
the Joys died, one of fever and two 
in battle at New Orleans in ’63. 
Abby lives alone on the old place; 
Nancy married and went to Califor- 
nia; Joe Lincoln, poor joking Joe, 
fell into bad company and died of 
delirium tremens at thirty; the Gil- 
man twins served in the war, and 


twice, 


drew 
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John married and stayed in Balti- 
more. Henry came home but died 
of consumption soon after.’’ 

He paused; the doctor’s shocked 
face silenced him. Its softened rev- 
erent feeling would have been a reve- 
lation to his fashionable patients, 
who considered him so curt and un- 
approachable. 

‘*And little Love?’’ he inquired 
at last. ‘‘ Don’t tell me that tender 
little butterfly came to grief too.’’ 

‘Yes, that was the saddest of all. 
Her careless lightness of nature was 
her ruin. She was engaged to Joe 
Lincoln first, but jilted him for a 
worthless city scamp, who deserted 
her; and whether it was that, or re- 
morse when Joe died, she fell into 
despondency and took her 
life.’’ 

‘‘That tender, timid little thing! 
Afraid of a rude word—afraid in the 
dark—went out so into the great un- 
certainty! Oh, it is hard to be- 
lieve !’’ He took a few hurried steps 
away, then returning, said gently, 
‘* Abby Farmer then, is the only one 
you can take me to see ?’’ 

‘*Yes, and glad enough she'll be! 
The same plain, downright, honest 


own 


soul; old-fashioned, sensible, and 
clear-headed. I was in the post- 
office one day when a letter was 


handed to her addressed ‘ Miss Abbie 
Farmer.’ Her scorn was refreshing 
to see. She had half a mind not to 
take it, and I, to humor her, took a 
pen and turned the ie intoay. She 
laughed then, and said it was trom 
one of her city cousins, and to pay 
her, she ’d sign her name Abigail in 
full—the little goose !’’ 

‘*She lives on the old farm you 
say ?’’ the doctor asked, looking up 
the mountain road for the unpainted 











house and the red barn he remem- 
bered well. 


‘‘Yes, the butternut trees have 
grown so that you can’t see the roofs 
now; but there’s the top of the old ° 
Lombardy poplar.”’ 

‘Yes, yes, I see it now. Shall 
we walk up after breakfast and sur- 
prise her ?’’ 

Before his brother could answer, a 
rush and a scramble were heard on 
the stairs and in the hall, and out 
ran two sunburned boys of eight and 
ten, the younger shouting ‘‘ Father, 
isn’t it Sunday? Jamie says it isn’t, 
and he’s going fishing !"’ 

Then both at once saw the amused 
look of their unknown uncle, and 
fell into bashful propriety, uttering 
stiff ‘‘ good mornings,’’ and subsid- 
ing into silence behind their father, 
as a sweet-faced lady appeared in the 
doorway, and summoned all to break- 
fast. 

The doctor’s quick ear caught a 
triumphant ‘‘ Yah! What did I tell 
you! ‘Tis Sunday—see !’’ 

He turned and gently pulled the 
speaker's ear, as he asked, 

‘“What makes you so sure, my 
man ?’’ 

‘“ Why, them, of course!’’ cried 
the triumphant one, forgetting his 
grammar, as he eagerly pointed his 
chubby forefinger at the baked beans, 
brown bread, and fishballs on the 
table, while Jamie hung his head in 
mortified defeat. 

‘*Oh, does that settle it?” laughed 
his uncle, and then it was his turn to 
be mortified, for his brother was wait- 
ing for silence to ask a blessing on 
the food. ‘‘I beg your pardon, 
brother Charles,’’ he said afterwards, 
‘‘T am glad you keep up our father’s 
custom. Your boy here seems to 
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have an original way of deciding the 
day of the week. I am sorry to say 
that I had forgotten—”’ 

‘* That beans and fishballs belong 
to Sunday morning?’’ interrupted 
his sister-in-law, smiling. She was 
unwilling to have her children hear 
him say that he had forgotten the 
day, and his keen glance of discoy- 
ery brought a blush to her cheeks, 
but she met it bravely, and it changed 
to respectful admiration as he re- 
sponded with double meaning. 

‘“You are right, Sister Ellen, I 
have been an exile from New Eng- 
land so long, I have forgotten much 
that I am glad to recall. Does every 
roof in town cover this same bill of 
fare this morning ?”’ 

“T think you would surely find one 
dish or the other,’ she said. “Some 
prefer the beans and brown bread 
Saturday night, but one or both be- 
long to the day as regularly as—’’ 

‘* As the church bells,’’ said her 
husband, adding, ‘‘ You know Ellen 
is a born and bred Hillsborian, as I 
am, and we delight in keeping up all 
the old ways. I suppose Sister Cor- 
nelia has her Knickerbocker dishes 
equally sacred in her eyes.”’ 

‘Yes, yes,” said the doctor, “ but if 
she could taste these, we might make 
a Yankee of her even now ;’’ and as 
he passed his plate for another fish- 
ball he added, ‘‘I suppose, however, 
Brother Charles, you do not go so 
far as to set in the stocks or burn as 
a witch, any non-bean-cooking house- 
keeper ?”’ 

‘‘Hardly, but I assure you it re- 
quires more courage than you think 
to go contrary to the rest in a little 
place like this. It would be a brave 
woman who should habitually wash 
any day but Monday, for instance.’’ 


But here an unexpected interrup- 
tion came from the youngest member 
of the family, a grave-eyed young 
person of three, who had been re- 
garding her uncle with solemn dis- 
approval, ever since his last speech, 
and now, in clear tones, addressed 
him: ‘‘My papa not name Sharles; 
name Henwy A’zander Tarlyle.’’ 

Everybody smiled, but even the 
boys forbore from laughing, well 
knowing that the little maid could 
not endure ridicule. Her lip would 
have quivered and hot tears been 
shed, had anyone indulged in 
mirth, 

‘‘T was puzzling over that, too,”’ 
said Miss Antoinette, a pretty sister 
of the hostess, who sat opposite the 
doctor, and had been introduced as 
Miss Andrews, on his arrival the 
night before. 

He smiled both at her and at his 
baby corrector as he answered, 

‘*You are right, little Miss Prim- 
rose. Brother Henry A’zander, will 
you explain ?’’ 

And he, turning to the young lady, 
said, ‘‘ The doctor and I belong to 
the good old days when people read 
and loved and quoted Dickens, and 
the Cheeryble brothers were such 
favorites of ours that we dubbed each 
other ‘Ned’ and ‘Charles,’ and are 
still boys enough to keep it up when 
we get together. I fear from your 
face that ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ was 
not a textbook at Vassar. You may 
even be among the scoffers at dear 
old Boz, to whom, I am not ashamed 
to say, I owe some of the happiest 
hours of my life. Do you remember, 
Jim, how father used to bring home 
the weekly numbers of ‘ Copperfield’ 
and ‘Bleak House,’ and we would 
struggle to get through our lessons 
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in time to hear him read them aloud 
before we went to bed, and how dear 
little Mother softly rose and stopped 
the clock when Steerforth was ship- 
wrecked ?”’ 

‘* Indeed I do! and how you wrote 
me years afterwards, when I was in 
Paris, of your taking Father and 
Mother both to Boston to hear him 
read his ‘Christmas Carol’ and 
‘Pickwick Trial,’ and how they 
laughed and cried! Ah, young lady, 
I am sorry for you.”’ 

‘* But I thought he was considered 
a caricaturist,” she began, but stopped 
in dismay at her sister’s indignant 
**QOh!’’ her brother-in-law’s ‘‘a li- 
bel!’’ while Dr. Carlyle quietly an- 
swered, 

‘‘Even granting that, you do him 
no dishonor. A first-class caricatur- 


ist is only one kind of philanthropist. 


The world could spare many a mar- 
tial hero better than Doyle, Cruik- 
shank, John Leech, Du Maurier, or 
our own Nast.’’ 

‘‘Or Gibson,’’ whispered Mrs. 
Henry, bringing a blush to An- 
toinette’s face, she having recently 
covered a screen with her favorite’s 
sketches. 

The doctor went on, ‘‘I wish you 
could see how many copies of Leech 
are worn out in our convalescent 
wards; and Dickens leads them all 
in his knowledge of human nature. 
No one who knows his Dickens well 
can walk a city street or take a day’s 
journey without meeting some of the 
men and women he sketched for us. 
I dare not tell you how many Mrs. 
Nicklebys I number among my pa- 
tients. I traveled all yesterday with 
Dick Swiveller and barely avoided 
Miggs on the stagecoach. But I see 
you consider Henry and me very old 


fogies indeed, so let us go back to 
our Sunday beans and Monday laun- 
dry work. What does the New Eng- 
land conscience prescribe for the rest 
of the week, Sister Ellen ?’’ . 

‘‘Troning Tuesday; baking and 
churning in the middle of the week, 
and somewhat optional; sweeping on 
Friday, and more baking and a gen- 
eral scouring, including the children, 
on Saturday.”’ 

‘*And where does social visiting 
come in?’’ pursued the doctor. ‘‘It 
forms so large a part of the duty of 
city dames, that I am shocked by 
your classing it among subordinate 
matters.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes. Our country consci- 
ences are much less strict on that 
score. If our houses and children 
are clean, our pews well filled on 
Sunday, our gardens weeded, our 
pickles crisp, and our jellies stiff, we 
need not worry over our visiting list, 
and party calls are unknown.”’ 

‘* What a blessed place to live in!” 
sighed her brother-in-law. ‘‘ But in 
view of all these rites, when can I 
most suitably call on my old friend 
Abby Farmer ?’’ 

‘*To-morrow afternoon,’’ she re- 
plied. ‘‘ Abby is sure to have her 
washing done and out, bright and 
early in the morning, and in and 
folded, and her dress changed by 
three in the afternoon.’’ 

‘To-morrow it shall be then, and 
I have an idea of going alone to see 
if she will recognize me.’’ 

‘* Excellent !’’ said Henry, ‘‘ if she 
does not get her eye on you in church. 
You will go with us this morning ?’’ 

‘* Certainly, I will, and this after- 
noon ?’’ 

‘‘T was planning to take you to a 
walk through the town to see the 
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changes, especially our stone bridge, 
instead of the old covered wooden 
one; our library, so handsomely en- 
dowed by a generous former citizen, 
whose naiwne I forbear to meuntion.’’ 
The boys nudged each other, and 
were charmed their uncle 
winked at them jovially, in response 
to their shy glances. 

‘‘And the drinking fountain in 
father’s memory,’’ continued the 
host. 


when 


‘* And the cemetery ?"’ 

‘* Yes, it is the favorite Sunday af- 
ternoon walk here.’’ 

‘* And will the ladies go with us ?”’ 
asked the doctor. “ We will promise 
to be as little old-fogyish as we can,’’ 
and he smiled so winningly at Miss 
Antoinette that she was quite won 
over, and very proud when he per- 
sonally escorted her to and from the 
evening service, which ended the 
beautiful autumn day. 


* * * * > « 


At breakfast next day, after com- 
menting on the unusual number of 
interesting young people in the con- 
gregation, Dr. Carlyle added, ‘‘ But 
they did not view me as favorably as 
I did them. There was one hand- 
some, dark-eyed fellow in particular, 
who gave me an almost savage glance 
in the porch, though how I could 
have injured him, I could not see,’’ 
he concluded, with such an innocent 
tone, that his brother and sister ex- 
changed amused looks, and Antoin- 
ette's cheeks burned, but just as she 
ventured to glance up at the speaker 
she met his eyes flashing with such 
mischief and triumph that her own 
were down-cast for the rest of the 
meal. 

The brothers spent the morning to- 


gether at Henry's mills, of which he 
was justly proud, as well as of the 
neat houses of the employés. Dr. 
James did not fail to notice the uni- 
versal fluttering of Monday wash- 
ings wherever they went, on lines, 
patent driers, and sunny banks, and 
bushes. 

In the afternoon he wandered away 
alone towards the mountain, and 
about four o'clock strolled into the 
well-remembered Farmer dooryard, 
and, pausing at the well, had just 
drawn up a dripping bucket, as Miss 
Abby came round the corner of the 
house to get a colored apron or two, 
which had been left to dry in the 
shade on a wide-spreading elder- 
bush. Her white wash, as Mrs. 
Carlyle predicted, was already folded 
down for ironing. 

She stopped short at sight of a 
stranger, and frankly stared, one 
hand involuntarily smoothing her 
gray hair, while the other bunched 
the patched gingham aprons behind 
her. 

‘* This water is as deliciously cold 
as ever, Abby!’’ said the doctor, 
tossing his hat on the grass, and 
walking towards her, the dipper in 
one hand, the other out-stretched for 
hers. 

‘““You’ve got my name glib 
enough,’’ she slowly said, ‘‘but I 
do n't know as I can call yours.”’ 

Her keen gray eyes continued to 
search his face ; her hand was doubt- 
fully given, but when he smiled down 
at her, half-amused, half-reproachful, 
—she gripped his hand, crying ‘‘ Jim 
Carlyle! It ain’t really you, is it ?’’ 
and honest eyes met honest eyes with 
equal joy and questioning, till sud- 
denly hers filled and she turned ab- 
ruptly away, with a dry sob more 
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pathetic than tears, saying, ‘‘O Lord 
of love! Why ain’t Sam here too ?’’ 

‘*Dear old Sam!’’ he responded, 
and made delay, returning the dipper 
to its nail, to give her time to recover 
herself. 

‘*Come in,’’ she urged, next mo- 
ment. ‘“‘Come right along in! 1 
do n’t care how the kitchen looks!’ 

‘“It looks as neat as a pin, as it 
always did,’’ he cordially declared, 
and, indeed, it was shining with 
cleanliness; the clothes basket of 
tightly-rolled linen on the white 
wooden table; the open fire snap- 
ping cheerily, and a kettle of stewing 
crab-apples sending out a spicy odor. 

‘*Oh, how pleasant and natural it 
all looks!’’ he said, leaning against 


the doorway, while she bestowed her 
aprons in the basket, and put that 
and her blue bow! of sprinkling water 


into the back room. ‘‘ Give me the 
pail and I’ll bring you in the water 
I’ve just drawn.”’ 

He spied it on the sink shelf as he 
spoke, and was off toward the well 
before she could object, giving her 
time, as he intended (having a wife 
and daughters), to exchange her blue 
check apron for a black silk one, and 
tie a soft mull scarf around her neck. 
She wanted him then to go into the 
parlor, but, knowing well its chilly 
primness, he begged off, and taking 
possession of a high-backed black 
and yellow wooden rocking-chair be- 
side the fireplace, where her father 
used to sit in the old days, he made 
an excuse that his shoes were damp 
from his mountain walk. 

‘‘Humph!’’ she scoffed, half at 
the pretence and half at the cityfied 
boots, ‘‘just as if I could n’t light a 
fire in there in a jiffy! and I will, 
too,’’ she added, laughing, ‘‘or Mis’ 


Sanborn down the road ‘Il think I've 
lost my manners, or turned stingy,’’ 
she muttered to herself, as she thrust 
a lucifer match through the sliding 
damper of the best-room stove. 

‘* Why, how should she know any- 
thing about it ?’’ he inquired. 

‘*Oh, Jim, have you been away 
from Hillsboro so long as not to 
know that you could n’t walk in that 
door an’ she not see you, and peek 
through her blinds to see if there was 
a smoke comin’ out of my parlor 
chimney? But there, I ought n't 
to be callin’ you that way, Dr. Car- 
lyle.’’ 

‘* Then must I beg pardon for call- 
ing you ‘Abby’?”’ 

‘*Oh, that’s different. 
fine city gentleman, 
I—” 

** You my old friend,’’ he 
gently answered; ‘‘Sam’s sister, 
and I hope I shall be ‘ Jim’ to you, 
as long as we both live. Sit down, 
and tell me all about yourself; you’ve 
made smoke enough to satisfy Mrs. 
Sanborn, and if you can, I want to 
know all about Sam, too.” She gave 
way at once, and for an hour they 
lost themselves in mingled questions 
and answers, reminiscence and nar- 
rative, till the old clock behind them 
struck five, and they started like 
naughty children. 

‘Henry will think I am lost on 
Staghorn,’’ said the doctor, looking 
for his hat. ‘‘I shall tell him it was 
all your fault for being so enter- 
taining.’’ 

‘* And if I had a mite of cake in 
the house, I’d ask you to stay and 
take tea with me,’’ said Abby, 
bluntly. ‘‘ Serves me right for not 
makin’ a good loaf Saturday! 
Mother never let the box get empty, 


You're a 


now, and 


are 
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but now I’m alone, I get slack, and 
I never did care much 
cake.’’ 

‘*Nor I, Abby,’’ said the doctor, 
knowing well that she was sincere. 
‘‘T’d rather have buttered toast and 
stewed crab-apples (with a boyish 
glance at the fireplace) than all the 
cake that ever was frosted.”’ 

‘* Now fad you? Honest Indian ? 
she returned, delighted. ‘* Zhen you 
shall, an’ if you’re fibbin’, it Il bea 
good punishment. Sam always liked 
rye pancakes with crab-apples, an’ 
there’s a jarful of ‘hem, fried fresh 
Saturday.”’ 

‘‘No punishment in //a/,” said the 
doctor, gleefully. ‘‘ I always ate two 
to Sam's one. You couldn't hire 
me to go, now, and, Abby, shan’t I 
bring you in a basket of chips, or an 
armful of wood, or more water? It’s 
too dark for Mrs. Sanborn to spy 

is added roguishly, as she 


for sweet 


me,’’ he 
hesitated. 

But it 
was well 


proved that the woodbox 
stocked, and he was only 
allowed to bring a pail of water, while 
she lit the parlor lamp and replenished 
the fire there. 

‘*Almiry Sanborn shan't guess 
we 're settin’ in the kitchen, and I'll 
have my best chiny and table cloth 
at any rate.’’ 

He through her at once. 
‘*Mrs. Grundy rules even here,’’ he 
thought, and resolving to humor his 
old friend, he settled himself in the 
very best parlor chair, while Abby 
stepped back and forth, getting her 
treasures from its cupboard, though 
setting the table, as usual, in the 
kitchen. 

‘* There ’s a real good piece about 
Sam in that,’’ she said, as he took 
up a stout ‘‘ History of Hillsboro ”’ 


saw 


from the centre-table, ‘‘and of all the 
boys that went to the war from here. 
Page 209, Sam’s is on, and his pic- 
ture, too,’’ and the book taken up 
from politeness, proved so interesting 
in its biographies of old mates, that 
she had to tell him twice that supper 
was ready. 

Oh, if his fashionable city patients 
could have seen him then! Genial, 
charming, even gay, devouring the 
spicy drop-cakes, after several slices 
of toast, to say nothing of home- 
made cheese, pumpkin pie, and crab 
apples, and three cups of tea. 

And how his hostess’ plain rugged 
face softened and beamed as no one 
had seen it since the war, and her 
appetite, ‘‘ Why I believe even the 
cat noticed what a meal I made!’’ 
she said to herself, afterwards. 

Suddenly the outer door opened, 
and a little boy with a basket came in. 

‘*Mother’s ben pickin’ all the 
grapes, for fear they’d freeze, an’ 
she thought mebbe you ‘d like some,” 
he said with the speed of one who 
fears forgetting his message, his eyes 
meanwhile fixed in admiration of the 
gold band china and white table- 
cloth. 

“Tell your mother I’m much 
obliged and perhaps she’d like some 
crab apples,’’ said Abby, promptly 
emptying and refilling the basket in 
the pantry, and the messenger de- 
parted without another word. Abby 
laughed as she resumed her seat. 

‘* Now she knows,’’ she said. 

‘‘ Who, knows what ?’’ 

‘*Mis’ Sanborn knows that we’re 
eatin’ in the kitchen an’ that I did n’t 
make hot biscuits for you.”’ 

‘Abby, you know I asked for 
toast! Do you really fear your 
neighbor’s tongue? Is she a hateful 
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woman, or are you less independent 
than you used to be ?’’ 

Abby reddened. ‘‘No, she’s a 
good neighbor, and a good woman, 
and I don’t really care what any- 
body says, except—-except.’’ 

‘*Yes?’’ he said, so gently, that 
she yielded to the rare comfort of 
giving a confidence, as she would 
have said, of freeing her mind. 

‘“Except bein’ called stingy. 
That 1 do mind, because I ain’t so, 
nat'rally, an’ yet, it’s got to be true, 
or rather I have to be mean now-a- 
days, or else in debt, an’ that’s 
worse.”’ 

‘*Mean you could not be, I am 
sure, Abby, but I am very sorry if 
you have to be so economical. Didn’t 
your father? Didn’t Sam—?’’ he 
hesitated. 

‘* They done the best they could,’’ 
she answered, ‘‘but Father was old, 
an’ Sam went to the war, and the 
farm was run down, and Mother had 
a long sickness, and we had to mort- 
gage the land. Sam never knew it, 
that’s my only comfort, but since he 
died, eight years ago, it’s been all I 
could do to pay the interest on it. 
For you see, I ’spose it was foolish 
pride, sinful mebbe, but I let it run 
over one year, when I put up hand- 
some monuments for Father and 
Mother. I thought Sam was comin’ 
home to take hold again,—but,—well 
I’ve been punished for doing the 
best I could, I’ve only just made up 
that double interest and I ’ve pinched 
and pinched, and gone shabby and 
been stingy. /t’s because it’s true, 
that it hurts. And I haven’t seen 
my way yet to put up any stone for 
poor Sam, and I've given up goin’ 
to the cemetery, Sundays, it makes 
me feel so to see people notice, but I 


slip up week-day evenin’s as long as 
there’s a blow in the garden.” She 
rose hastily dashing away a tear, and 
began to clear the table and pack the 
dishes in the sink. 

““T hadn’t ought to bother you 
with my troubles,’’ 
ently, but he struck in earnestly say- 
ing, 

‘* You have done just right, Abby. 
Who has a better right than Sam 
Farmer's sister to claim my sympathy 
and my help, too ?"’ 
she interrupted. 

Abby !”’ insisted, 
rising and standing beside her. 

‘ You may have forgotten, but I 
never have, nor can,—how Sam 
saved me from going down the last 


she began pres- 


‘* No, no!" 


‘But yes, he 


time, when I broke through the ice 
on the mill pond, risking his own life 
to do it! I tell you that gives me 
not only a 77gh/ to help his sister in 
any way I can,—but makes it my 
duty. But for him I should have 
been laid, a mere boy, where he lies 
now, but I lived, and my life has 
been successful, useful, perhaps, and 
he, dear old fellow, is not here to 
congratulate me, to let me share my 
good fortune with him, but his sister 
is, and surely, surely, she will not 
refuse me the happiness, the privi- 
lege, of placing a fitting monument 
over his grave !"’ 

She covered her face at his last 
words, but he had seen the resistance 
die out of it, and, as she sank tremb- 
ling into the nearest chair, she drew 
a deep breath and said, 

“Oh, Jim! 
you ?’’ 

He smiled at Sam's picture over 
her head, and knew that he had con- 
quered. 

When he left, an hour later, he 


Could you? Woula 
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had a memorandum of her wishes as 
to the inscription and height of the 
stone (for it must not overtop those 
of the parents), and had promised 
that before Thanksgiving Day it 
should be in place, and that he 
would come again and go with her 
to see it. 

‘‘Tt is too good to be true,’’ she 
declared in parting. ‘‘I shall wake 
up to-morrow and find it was only a 
dream. Oh, if there was something 
I could do for you !”’ 

‘*T ll do my best to think of some- 
thing before I call again,’’ 
swered, laughing. 

‘*See that you do, and see if I 
don’t do it ‘fore you ‘ve done askin’.” 

She looked almost young as she 
stood in the moonlight, and when he 
was gone, she bolted her door, and, 
kneeling before her father’s chair, 
gave thanks to God. 

Next morning Dr. Carlyle awoke 
laughing over a funny dream he had 
had of trying to make Abby wash on 
Tuesday and have fishballs Wednes- 


he an- 


day, and that Mrs. Sanborn was go- 
ing to have her burned as a witch. 
It clung to him all through his dres- 
sing, and he whimsically resolved 
that this should be the favor he would 
ask. It would be a capital test of 
the power of Mrs. Grundy versus 
Abby's independence and wish to 
The longer he thought 
more his 


please him. 


of it the imagination 


reveled in the plan. Yes, he would 
propose it. The only pity was he 
could not stay and see the plot work. 
But Abby would tell him all about 
it. It would relieve the solemnity of 
their agreement and give the dear 
old girl something to think of mean- 
while. He almost cut himself while 
shaving, his mouth twitched so at 
the comicality of it, but even Henry 
must not know; that would spoil 
all. 

He was very merry at breakfast, 
and delighted the boys by asking 
that they might have a holiday, and 
show him the new path up Staghorn. 

On the way he left them drinking 
at the well, while he hurried in, 
found Abby ironing, and told her he 
had thought of something. She 
could hardly believe her ears when 
he gravely explained that a state- 
ment had reached him that New 
England housekeepers were so bound 
by superstitious devotion to times 
and seasons, that no one of them 
would dare to wash on Tuesday, iron 
Wednesday, eat fishballs or baked 
beans Thursday. fried eggs Sunday, 
and roast beef in place of turkey at 
Thanksgiving. The words superséi- 
tion and dare roused her; the wish 
to please him was alluring, controll- 
ing, and before she knew what she 
had done she promised to do all he 
proposed for the coming six weeks. 

The next day he left town. 


} 
ncindéed. 
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A CRY. 


“ An infant crying for the light 
And with no language but a cry.’’ 
—In Memoriam. 


By Mary M. Currier. 
I. 


O that my soul might rest ! 
Earth, hide me from the folly and the sin 
That thou hast shown me. Mother who hath brought 
Me hither, in my need forsake me not, 
But take me back, and deep thy breast within 
Conceal me; nor let thought that I have been 

Make my long sleep unblest. 


I am afraid of all my sin and sorrow ; 
I fear to see to-morrow and to-morrow ; 
My mirth is turned to tears, 
And ashes are my raiment and my food. 
My heart is all consumed. Where shall I borrow, 
Or what shall do me good ; 
I will refuse to live, and no more years 
Shall vex me with their vanities and fears. 


Vain is the help of man. 

I will forsake the creatures of my race, 

And find a dwelling-place 

Where there shall be no sound of human voice. 
No mortal being can 

Do more to make my wretched soul rejoice 
Than I, myself. Too much alike are we ; 

Each bears the selfsame trace 

Of sin, and shame, and weakness on his face. 
I cannot heal myself of misery, 

For faint and desolate 

Am I. I can but wait 
Till thou, O Mother Earth, shalt cover me. 





A CRY. 


Il. 

But what can hide me from the eye of God? 

Or where will not His spirit find me out? 
The thought of God doth fill 

My soul with terror; for His mighty rod, 
With which to His own will 

He bends the nations, He holds over me, 

And wrath and vengeance compass me about. 

O whither shall I flee ? 

What fortress is so stout 

That it can keep me in security 

Until that swift, all-seeing eye is still, 

And He shall not pursue 
Me any more, nor seek to kill my soul ; 
Earth’s deepest, dimmest cave, 
The depths below the wave, 
The darkness of the grave, 
And hell itself, are naked to His view, 
And will be naked while the ages roll. 
Ill. 

Where can I hide but, mighty God, in Thee ? 
Thyself must be my fortress, or I die. 
Hear my despairing cry, 

Almighty One, who fillest earth and sea, 

And be my refuge and my steadfast tower 

In that dread and inevitable hour 

When I shall meet Thee face to face. When Thou 

Shalt thrust aside the veil 
That for our frailness’ sake doth hide Thy brow 
From Thy poor creatures now, 

Screening from us Thy perfect holiness, 

Thy glory and Thy power ; 

When every knee shall bow, 

And every hesitating tongue confess 

That Thou art God and we are nothingness, 

Ah! what shall then avail 

Angel, demon, heaven, hell, earth, or sea, 

Or anything but Thee, 

To pluck me out of utter wretchedness ? 

IV. 

O that Thou wert my friend and not my foe, 
And I could come to Thee 

Fearless and trusting as a child doth come 
Unto his mother’s knee ! 

Then would I leave earth’s turmoil far below, 


And rest in Thee as in my spirit’s home. 
xxx-7 





A CRY. 
¥e 

Alas! my sin makes me abhor my soul. 

Mine eye can scarcely bear 

To look within and see the foulness there. 
How is it, then, with Thine, 
Before whose sight the heavens are not fair ? 
What wilt Thou do with this vile soul of mine? 
It is a blot upon the beauteous whole 


That should give pure delight to Thine, and Thee, 
And all, yea, even me. 


It is my sin that makes me fear Thine arm. 
I have no other cause to dread Thy power. 
How could it do me hurt, 
However great Thou wert, 
And were I frailer than the frailest flower 
If I had never sinned? I could be calm, 
Untroubled, e’en before Thine awful face ; 
And no more fear of harm 
Be mine than haunts the lily in her place. 
VI. 
How weak, how wholly impotent am I! 
I cannot crush myself, nor can I heal. 
I can but suffer, long, and feebly strive. 
Of mine own self I have no power to die, 
Nor power to be alive : 
Least, least of all can my dull wits devise 


A way to move one sin from where it lies 
Or even one conceal. 


VII. 


O Thou who art almighty, hear my cry ' 
O take away the sin 
That doth so sore afflict me, or I die! 
O now mine eyes begin 
To see that sin alone hath power to kill 
And Thou alone canst save. Thou dost not hate; 
It is my sin that makes me desolate. 
Behold my need of pardon. See the state 
My soul is in, and let it be Thy will 
To save from sin this being that is I. 


A 
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COLONEL DAVID WEBSTER.’ 


By Hon. 


AIUR lives are made up of 
memory and hope. 
Hope for the republic 
is strengthened by re- 
calling the toils and 
triumphs of the fathers. In the ode 
of Horace, ‘‘On the Immoderate 
Luxury of the Age,’’ in which he 
lived, he laments the departure of 
sincerity and valor, and the decay of 
the customs bequeathed by Rome’s 
hardy founder, and eulogizes the for- 
mer devotion to public duty. He 
says, 
‘* Petty was then to each mana selfish posses- 
s$10n ; 
Mighty then was to all men the common- 
wealth’s treasure.’’ 


What an illustration of these lines 
was the speech of John Langdon, 
president of the Colonial Assembly of 
New Hampshire at the time of Bur- 
goyne’s invasion, ‘‘I have three 
thousand dollars in cash. I will sell 
my plate for three thousand more. 
I have seventy hogsheads of Tobago 
rum, which I will turn into money. 
We will raise two regiments of men. 
Our friend Stark will take command 
of them, and we will drive back Bur- 
goyne.” This was done. Burgoyne 
surrendered, and Colonel Webster 
aided Stark. 

The advance of our country in 
wealth and luxury, from the poor 


Alfred Russell, LL. D. 


and rude surroundings of most of our 
people, in the time before and after 
the Revolution, is without parallel in 
history. It is well to recur occasion- 
ally to that former time; and to look 
at the character and environment of 
the strong men who made our pres- 
ent prosperity possible. 

Before the Revolution, the British 
province of New Hampshire was 
thinly settled, and mainly on the sea- 
board, about Portsmouth, and the 
border of Massachusetts. Few had 
penetrated into the hill country to- 
wards the Canada line, and along the 
upper waters of the Connecticut and 
Merrimack rivers. In 1771 the prov- 
ince was laid out into five counties. 
Grafton, the northernmost, remained 
unorganized until 1773. Vermont 
was known as ‘‘the New Hampshire 
Grants,’ and was the subject of dis- 
puted jurisdiction between the prov- 
inces of New Hampshire and New 
York. New Hampshire had char- 
tered 138 towns in these so-called 
‘‘grants,’’ and they were largely 
under the military protection of New 
Hampshire. The inhabitants of 
New Hampshire were principally 
emigrants from the British Isles, or 
the descendants of those who had 
come to Massachusetts from 1620 to 
1640. During that twenty years,— 
antedating the birth of the subject of 


1 Written for the New Hampshire Historical Society by his great-grandson, a member of the bar of 


Detroit, Mich. 
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this sketch about a century,—some 
twenty thousand emigrants had ar- 
rived on the coast of New England, 
and they multiplied for the next one 
hundred and fifty years, to about 
1790, with very little admixture of 
foreign blood. The world will never 
forget the achievements of that peo- 
ple for religious and political freedom 
and education. 
‘“* Till the waves in tke bay, 

Where the Mayflower lay, 

Shall foam and freeze no more.”’ 

Conspicuous among the adornments 
of the British house of parliament is 
the picture of the ‘‘ Landing of the 
Pilgrims.”’ 

The stock from which our Revo- 
lutionary colonel, David Webster, 
sprang passed from Scotland, through 
England and Massachusetts into New 
From the arrival in 


Hampshire. 
Ameriea it can be followed in the 


records of church and town. The 
lonely graveyards on the hillsides or 
in the fence corners of the old farms 
hide their forgotten dust. The old 
slate headstones are moulded away. 
Yet, on many of those headstones 
might truly have been inscribed the 
epitaph, *‘ Sisfe viator! Heroem cal- 
cas!’ Stop, traveier! Thou tread- 
est on a hero! 

‘Tt is not in Indian wars,"’ said 
Fisher Ames, ‘‘that heroes become 
celebrated, but it is there that they 
are formed.’’ It can hardly be said 
which menaced the infant frontier 
settlements most, the inexorable 
forces of nature in that wilderness or 
the red savages, set on by the French 
from the country of the St. Lawrence. 
The traditional hatred of the French 
and English had been transferred 
from the old world to the primeval 
solitudes of the new continent. The 
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former had established a chain of 
posts from Quebec, through the re- 
gion of the lakes, to New Orleans, 
and their eastern camps constantly 
threatened the peninsula of 
England. 

The birth of Colonel Webster oc- 
curred a quarter of a century before 
the peace of 1763. which terminated 
the old French war, commonly so- 
called, in which, as a youth, he was 
to take part. He was born in Ches- 
ter, in 1738, December 12. His 
father was Stephen Webster, a sub- 
stantial pioneer, trained in border 
warfare, who married Rachel Ste- 
phens. The father of Stephen Web- 
ster was Nathan Webster, one of the 
first settlers of the town of Chester. 
The father of Nathan was also named 
Nathan, and lived in Bradford, Mass. 
His father, John Webster, emigrated 
from Ipswich, Eng., to Ipswich, 
Mass., in 1635. David was the first 
child of his parents. The town rec- 
ords of Chester contain the names 
and dates of birth of their five chil- 
dren: David, Stephen, Lydia, Sarah, 
and Amos. The latter was born 
January 5, 1748, and took part in 
the battle of Saratoga in 1777, where 
he fell at the head of the company of 
which he was captain. David en- 
joyed the training of good parents 
and acquired the elements of educa- 
tion in what was called the district 
school. George Ticknor, a son of 
New Hampshire, the eminent author 
of a “ History of Spanish Literature,’ 
wrote that, ‘‘in New England, ever 
since the first free school was estab- 
lished amidst the woods that covered 
the peninsula of Boston, in 1636, 
the schoolmaster has been found on 
the border-line between savage and 
civilized life; often, indeed, with an 


New 
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axe to open his own path.’’ Great 
equality of condition then prevailed, 
but it was the equality of poverty. 
At the same time, amid all the strug- 
gle, there was sincerity and valor, 
contentment and happiness.  Reli- 
gion and education were not unpro- 
vided for. The schoolhouse and the 
meeting-house were there. Not long 
after Webster’s birth, the apostolic 
Wheelock built the foundations of 
Dartmouth college in the wilderness 
and laid live coals on the altar of 
learning while yet the fire hardly 
flamed on his own _ hearthstone. 
Stephen Webster, David's father, 
himself a schoolmaster, and 
taught the first school in Plymouth. 
But David’s tastes were rather for 
athletic sports and hunting and fish- 
ing than four books. Of a robust con- 
stitution, and endowed with great 


was 


physical strength, he became popular 
with his fellows in the little border 
community, and by his courage and 
manliness won the respect of his eld- 


ers. When David was seventeen 
years old, in 1755, there was an in- 
cursion of Canadian Indians, who 
came as far south into New Hamp- 
shire as the confluence of Baker’s 
river with the Pemigewasset, —the 
very spot where David was to estab- 
lish his home years afterwards,—and 
there they made a prisoner of the 
celebrated John Stark, whose statue 
New Hampshire has contributed to 
our National Statuary hall at Wash- 
ington, and carried him into Canada 
and sold him to the French for forty 
pounds. General Stark, in his old 
age, when the property of neighbors 
was being canvassed, said that if a 
thing is worth what it will fetch he 
was worth forty pounds. 

In 1757, Stark, who had escaped 
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from Canada, cooperated with the 
famous Maj. Robert Rogers in form- 
ing his historic Regiment of Rangers. 
The first young man they picked out 
in Chester was David Webster. He 
was enlisted in Captain Hazen's com- 
pany, aud received the warrant of 
sergeant at the age of nineteen. 
Ebenezer Webster, father of the 
great Daniel, also went out with 
Rogers’s Rangers. David served 
thenceforward in the old French or 
Seven Years’ war, until its close in 
1763. He went with Majors Stark 
and Rogers in pursuit of the enemy 
from Ticonderoga to Crown Point, 
Chambly, and Montreal. In 1760, at 
the age of twenty-two, he commanded 
the advance guard in dislodging the 
enemy at Isle aux Noix, the night be- 
fore it was abandoned. He took part 
in the final engagement of the war at 
Chambly, and was at Montreal when 
the forces of General Amherst and 
Sir William Johnson obtained the 
final surrender of all Canada to his 
Britannic majesty. I may here ob- 
serve, considering the youth of Web- 
ster at nineteen, that a majority of 
the soldiers who won the war for the 
Union a hundred years later, 1861 to 
1865, were not above twenty-three. 

Peace being restored, Webster re- 
turned to his home at Chester, and 
April 20, 1761, at the age of twenty- 
three, married Elizabeth Clough of 
that town. Eleven sons and one 
daughter were the fruit of that union. 
The daughter married Hon. Moor 
Russell of Plymouth, for many years 
of the governor’s council of New 
Hampshire. 

As Mr. Batchellor has recently 
shown in his ‘‘ Notes on the Militia 
of New Hampshire,” the military sys- 
tem of the province was in a state of 
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marked efficiency at the close of the 
old French or Seven Years’ war. 
It was, he says, definitely established 
by law, and the different organiza- 
tions were well equipped and efficient. 
The military experience of the pre- 
vious century had shown the neces- 
sity of constant readiness for hostile 
outbreaks. Accordingly, when the 
northern counties were organized, 
two additional provincial regiments 
were created, one, the Eleventh, with 
headquarters at Plymouth, with John 
Fenton, colonel; David Hobart, lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and Jonathan M. 
Sewall, major. Webster afterwards 
became captain, major, and lieu- 
tenant-colonel of this regiment. 
Samuel Cummings of Hollis was one 
of the original proprietors of Ply- 
mouth. He was brother-in-law to 
Webster, and the latter, through Mr. 
Cummings’s influence, removed from 
Chester, first to Hollis, in November, 
1763, and secondly to Plymouth, 
after exploring the new settlement 
there. He returned to Hollis for the 
coming winter’s provisions and furni- 
ture, and, in the fall of 1764, drove 
an ox-team to Plymouth and cleared 
a place for a cabin on the spot where 
the Pemigewasset hotel now stands, 
about a mile south of the junction of 
the river of that name with Baker’s 
river. In October, Mrs. Webster 
started from Hollis on horseback, 
with her boy, two years old, to join 
her husband at Plymouth. There 
were only a footpath and spotted trees 
to guide her as she came near Ply- 
mouth. Evening was drawing in, 
and clouds obscured the moon. A 
ledge is now shown to visitors where 
she hitched her horse to a tree and 
crawled into a sort of cave to pass 
the night. Later, the moon came 
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out, and she espied an Indian camp 
on top of the ledge, where the sav- 
ages were holding a pow-wow. At 
daybreak she renewed her journey, 
undiscovered by the red men. I 
doubt whether the ‘‘ new woman’”’ 
of the nineteenth century surpasses 
that pioneer woman. 

The life of these frontiersmen was 
not by any means unattractive. They 
were physically strong, and had a re- 
sulting zest of life which is denied to 
feeble people. The woods were full 
of moose and the river was full of sal- 
mon, which ascended from the sea, 
stopped by no dams. The present 
countless spindles of Manchester, 
Lawrence, and Lowell were, as yet, 
undreamed of. The glorious hills 
uplifted the souls of the settlers and 
imparted something of their own 
loftiness. . 

Webster was placed on committees 
for building roads, bridges, mills, etc., 
connected with the settling of the pro- 
prietary lands, and displayed activity 
and good judgment. The next year, 
1765, he was engaged in raising an 
independent company of foot, for the 
royal service, and was commissioned 
by the captain-general of the prov- 
ince, as ensign, May 24, 1765. . The 
commission is now in the possession 
of David M. Webster, Esq., of 
Bridgewater, with the other commis- 
sions hereinafter referred to, and I 
give a copy as a curiosity : 

Province of New Hampshire 
(Seal) 
Benning Wenthworth, Esq., 
Captain-General and Governor in Chief 
in and over His Majesty’s Province 
of New Hampshire, in New Eng- 


land, &c. 


To David Webster, Gentleman. Greeting. 


By virtue of the Power and Authority, in and 
by His Majesty’s Royal Commission to Me 
granted, to be Captain-General, &c., over this 
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His Majesty’s Province of New Hampshire, 
aforesaid; I do (by these Presents) repos- 
ing especial Trust and Confidence in your 
Loyalty, Courage and good Conduct, constitute 
and appoint You, the said David Webster, Gen- 
tleman, to be Ensign of an Independent Com- 
pany of Foot in the towu of Plymouth, in the 
Province aforesaid. 

You are therefore carefully and diligently to 
discharge the Duty of an Ensign, in leading, 
ordering and exercising said Company in Arms, 
both inferior Officers and Soldiers, and to keep 
them in good Order and Discipline; hereby 
commanding them to obey you as their Ensigne 
—and yourself to observe and follow such Or- 
ders and Instructions, as you shall from time to 
time receive from Me, or the Commander-in- 
Chief for the time being, or other your Super- 
iour Officers for His Majesty’s Service accord- 
ing to Military Rules and Discipline pursuant 
to the Trust reposed in You. 

Given under my Hand and Seal at Arms, at 
Portsmouth, the 24th day of May, in the Fifth 
Year of the Reign of His Majesty, King George 
the Third, Anno Domini, 1765. 

(Signed) B. Wentworth. 

By His Excellency’s Command : 

S. Atkinson, Jun., Sectry. 


This 


independent company was 
subsequently incorporated into the 
Eleventh regiment, above mentioned, 
and, in 1773, the new royal governor 
of the province appointed Webster a 


captain in that regiment. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of his commission, 
now in the possession of his grand- 
son, D. M. Webster, above men- 
tioned : 


Province of New Hampshire 
(seal) 
John Wentworth, Esq., 
Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief, 
in and over His Majesty’s Province 
of New-Hampshire in New England, 
&e. 
To David Webster, Esquire,— Greeting. 
By Virtue of the Power and Authority, in and 
by His Majesty’s Royal Commission to Me 
granted, to be Captain-General, &c., over this 
His Majesty’s Province of _New-Hampshire, 
aforesaid ; I Do (by these presents) reposing 
especial Trust and Confidence in your Loyalty, 
Courage and good Conduct, Constitute and Ap- 
point You, the said David Webster, Esq., to be 
Captain in the Eleventh Regiment of Militia. 
Whereof John Fenton, Esq., is Colonel. 
You are therefore carefully and diligently to 
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discharge the Duty of a Captain, in leading, or- 
dering and exercising said Regiment in Arms, 
both inferior Officers and Soldiers, and to keep 
them in good Order and Discipline; hereby 
commanding them to obey you as their Cap- 
tain, and yourself to observe and follow such 
Orders and Instructions, as you shall from 
Time to Time receive from Me, or the Com- 
mander-in-Chief for the Time being, or other 
your superiour Officers for His Majesty’s Ser- 
vice, according to Military Rules and Discip- 
line, pursuant to the Trust reposed in You. 

Given under my Hand and Seal at Arms, at 
Portsmouth, the fifteenth Day of July, in the 
13th Year of the Reign of His Majesty, George 
the Third, Annoque Domini, 1773. 

(signed) J. Wentworth. 
By His Excellency’s Command: 
(signed) Theodore Atkinson, Secty. 


The next year, 1774, being the 
fourteenth year of the reign of King 
George the Third, Webster was made 
major of the same regiment, the 
Eleventh New Hampshire Provincial 
regiment, Colonel Fenton. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of his commission : 


Province of New Hampshire 
(seal) 
John Wentworth, Esq.; 

Captain-General and Governor in Chief, 
in and over His Majesty’s Province 
of New-Hampshire, in New Eng- 
land, &c. 

To David Webster, Esquire,— Greeting. 

By Virtue of the Power and Authority, in and 
by His Majesty’s Royal Commission to me 
granted, to be Captain-General, &c., over His 
Majesty’s Province of New Hampshire, afore- 
said; I Do (be these Presents), reposing es- 
pecial Trust and Confidence in your Loyalty, 
Courage and good Conduct, constitute and ap- 
point You, the said David Webster, to be 
Major of the Eleventh Regiment of Militia in 
this Province under the Command of Colonel 
John Fenton, Esquire. 

You are therefore carefully and diligently to 
discharge the Duty of a Major in leading, or- 
dering and exercising said Regiment in Arms, 
both inferior Officers and Soldiers, and to keep 
them in good Order and Discipline; hereby 
commanding them to obey you as their Major 
and yourself to observe and follow such Orders 
and Instructions as you shall from Time to 
Time receive from Me, or the Commander-in- 
Chief for the Time being, or other your su- 
periour officers for His Majesty's Service,accord- 
ing to Military Rules and Discipline, pursuant 
to the Trust reposed in you. 
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Given under my Hand and Seal at Arms, at 
Portsmouth, the 18th day of June, in the four- 
teenth year of the Reign of His Majesty, King 
George the Third, Annoque Domini, 1774. 

(signed) J. Wentworth. 

By His Excellency’s Command: 

(signed) Theodore Atkinson, Secty. 


Major Webster now found himself 
living among scenes and events of 
stirring interest. The divisions be- 
tween the colonies and the mother 
country were increasing and widen- 
ing. The inhabitants of New Hamp- 
shire (as of all the colonies) were not 
aunit. Many insisted on loyalty to 
the crown, and party feeling ran 
high. Major Webster had now 
reached the age of thirty-five and 
enjoyed the confidence and esteem of 
all parties. Without hesitation he 
declared himself for independence, 
and his words and example were 
potent. The British ministry made 


orders forbidding the sending of mili- 
tary stores to America, and Maj. 
John Sullivan, of the Second New 
Hampshire regiment, with other pa- 


triots, on December 14, 1774, at- 
tacked the royal Fort William and 
Mary at Portsmouth, hauled down 
the English flag, and captured the 
powder, guns, and munitions of war. 
This occurred several months before 
Lexington and Concord, and is be- 
lieved to have been the first hostile 
demonstration of the Revolution. In 
vain did the royal governor issue 
proclamations. He was soon com- 
pelled to flee from the province, and 
an independent colonial government 
was established for New Hampshire 
with a legislature called a congress. 
In September, 1775, the congress of 
the colony of New Hampshire ap- 
pointed Major Webster to be lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the Eleventh regi- 
ment, and the following is a copy of 
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his congressional commission, signed 
by Matthew Thornton, president of 
the congress of New Hampshire, and 
later a signer of the Declaration of 
Independeuce : 


Colony of New Hampshire 
(seal) 
The Congress of the Colony of New Hamp- 
shire 
To David Webster, Esquire, Greeting. 

We, reposing especial Trust and Confidence 
in your Fidelity, Courage and good Conduct, 
Do by these Presents constitute and appoint 
you the said David Webster, Esq., to be Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the Eleventh Regiment of 
Militia within the said Colony of New Hamp- 
shire. 

You are therefore carefully and diligently to 
discharge the Duty of a Lieutenant-Colonel in 
leading, ordering and exercising said Regiment 
in Arms, both Inferior Officers and Soldiers, 
and to keep them in good Order and Discip- 
line; hereby commanding them to obey you 
as their Lieutenant-Colonel, and yourself to 
observe and follow such Orders and Instruc- 
tions as you shall from Time to Time receive 
from the Congress of said Colony for the Time 
being, or (in recess of Congress) from the Com- 
mittee of Safety, or any your Superior Officers 
for the Service of said Colony, according to 
Military Rules and Discipline, pursuant to the 
Trust reposed in You. 

By order of the Congress : 
(signed) Matthew Thornton, President. 
Exeter, the fifth day of September, A. D. 1775. 
(signed) E. Thompson, Secretary. 


About this time, Hon. Samuel 
Livermore, the eminent lawyer of 
Portsmouth, with whom General Sul- 
livan had studied his profession, and 
who was afterwards chief justice and 
senator in congress, removed to the 
town of Holderness, across the river 
from Plymouth, and occupied the 
beautiful farm, the site of Trinity 
church and churchyard, and where, 
at present, the Holderness School for 
Boys is established, and the residence 
of the family of the late Arch-Deacon 
Balch stands. Between Livermore 
and Webster a friendship sprang up 
which ceased only with their lives. 
Arthur, the son of Samuel, was after- 
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wards on the bench, and the grand- 
son of Samuel, the present Arthur 
Livermore, also of the Grafton Coun- 
ty bar, who now resides at Brough- 
ton House, Manchester, Eng., has 
furnished me with some reminis- 
cences of Colonel Webster in 
later years, which I print further on. 
The change from the cultivated cir- 
cles and beautiful old mansions of 
Portsmouth to the forests of Grafton 
county was a sharp one for Judge 
Livermore. But he helped make the 
wilderness blossom as the rose, built 
a fine homestead, and elevated the 
tone of the new community. 

When the historic battle of Bunker 
Hill came to be fought, at which it is 
pretty certain there were more New 
Hampshire men than Massachusetts 
men, and when John Stark led the 
left wing of the colonists with 2,000 


his 


New Hampshire men in three regi- 
ments, it is said that the sound of the 
battle was heard at Plymouth, and 
that Webster immediately gathered 
what force he could and hurried to 
the spot, and was able to bring back 


such an account as inspired the 
friends of independence. 

Webster was active in encouraging 
enlistments and providing munitions 
under the orders of the congress of 
the colony. The following copy ofa 
vote of the congress, August 28, 1775, 
shows what slender resources they 
had and what care they took. 


“In Congress, Aug. 28th, 1775. 

““ Whereas, by order of Congress under cer- 
tain conditions then expressed, a barrel of gun- 
powder was put into the hands of Col. David 
Webster, of Plymouth. It is now voted that 
said Webster for the present have custody 
thereof, and not part with any part unless by 
order of Congress, the Committee of Safety, or 
an attack of the enemy. 

“A copy att.: E. Thompson, Clerk. 

** Colony Powder.” 
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In June, 1777, upon the retreat 
from Ticonderoga, Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Webster marched from Plymouth 
with a detachment, collected there 
and in the adjacent towns, but did 
not arrive in time to take part. The 
retreat of the Americans from Ticon- 
deroga greatly disheartened the peo- 
ple, but resulted in spurring them to 
renewed exertions and increased en- 
listments. Col. John Stark, whose 
name was a tower of strength, took 
command of the new levies, at 
Charlestown, and marched for Ben- 
nington, Vt., where the British were 
moving to capture our military stores. 
Stark’s famous victory in the ensu- 
ing battle, at that place, filled the 
country with hope and led to a deter- 
mination to take the offensive against 
General Burgoyne. Stark found that 
Burgoyne would try to retreat to 
Canada, and moved in his rear, cap- 
turing Fort Edward, to cut off re- 
treat. General Burgoyne’s plan of 
campaign had been ably formed, 
but after the battle of Bennington he 
was placed on the defensive. The 
Eleventh New Hampshire, with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Webster, has- 
tened to join the main army of the 
American General Gates. Capt. 
Amos Webster, brother of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Webster, took part in 
the battle of Stillwater, and wrote a 
letter to his brother giving some ac- 
count of that battle. I copy the let- 
ter which is still extant, in the pos- 
session of a descendant,— 

“Stillwater, Sept. 29, 1777. 

“To you, loving brother,— 

““T embrace this opportunity to write you, to 
let you know I am in good health, and I hope 
this will find you the same. I would inform 
you that on the ioth instant we had a fight 
with the enemy. We, with two thousand men, 


fought Burgoyne’s whole army; the battle 
lasted about seven hours; a steady fire. I, 
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with ‘my company, was in the warmest part of 
the fire, but, through the goodness of God, I 
escaped, and am well. Our killed was seventy- 
three, and one hundred and fifty wounded; 
by the last account of the enemy, there were 
one thousand dead, taken and wounded the 
same. The enemy are a mile, or thereabouts, 
off. We hear that General Burgoyne is mor- 
tally wounded. Time being short, I shall write 
no more, but I remain, your loving brother, 


‘* Amos Webster. 
“*Col. David Webster.”’ 


Captain Webster, as he wrote, es- 
caped at Stillwater, but fell at Sara- 
toga, shortly after, at the head of his 
company. His last words were, that 
victory gained, he died content. Gen- 
eral Burgoyne fell back on Saratoga, 
and here took place the decisive bat- 
tle of the Revolution, resulting in the 
surrender of the entire British army 
as prisoners of war, October 17, 1777. 
At that battle, the New Hampshire 
troops were under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Webster, and 


Colonels Bellows and Morey, of Or- 


ford. No state could exhibit a 
nobler roll of colonels than New 
Hampshire with these, and Cilley, 
Reid, Bedel, Hale, Adams, Poor, and 
Scammel. Colonel Webster’s joy as 
a patriot was dimmed by the loss of 
his brother (as stated above), the 
captain, next younger than himself. 
Captain Amos had been lieutenant in 
the Third New Hampshire Continen- 
tal regiment the previous year. 

In the work by Creasy, entitled, 
‘* The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World,’’ it is said: ‘‘ No military 
event can be said to have exercised 
a more important influence on the 
future fortunes of mankind than the 
complete defeat of Burgoyne’s Expe- 
dition in 1777, at Saratoga,—a defeat 
which rescued the revolted colonies 
from certain subjugation, and which, 
by inducing the courts of France and 
Spain to attack England in their be- 
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half, insured the independence of the 
United States and the formation of 
that trans-Atlantic power, which, not 
only America, but Europe and Asia 
now see and feel.’’ 

On the day after the surrender 
Webster and his regiment were dis- 
charged. The following is a copy of 
the discharge, now held by a de- 
scendant : 


‘* Headquarters, Saratoga, Oct. 18, 1777. 
“These May Certify that Col. Webster, with 
a Regiment of N. H. Volunteers, have faith- 
fully served in the Northern Army until this 
date, and are discharged with honor. 
“By Gen. Gate’s order. 
“Jacob Bayley, Brig. Genl.’’ 


David Hobart resigned the office of 
colonel of the Eleventh regiment 
June 14, 1779 (12 State Papers, 227). 
David Webster was chosen colonel 
by the assembly in 1779. 

For the remainder of the war, Colo- 
nel Webster was a member of the 
Committee of Safety, and had charge 
of supplies for the army and raising 
troops by enlistment and draft. June 
16, 1780, the president of the state, 
Hon. Meshech Weare, addressed 
Webster a letter, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy, the original held by a 
descendant : 

“June 16th, 1780. 
Sir: On receipt thereof, you are, without a 
moments delay, to give the necessary orders 
for raising the quota or proportion of men from 
your regiment, which you will find in the acts 
herewith sent you. Your men must rendez- 
vous at Amherst by the 4th of July next, and 
you will take care that a trusty person or per- 
sons, conduct them to that place, where a mus- 
ter-master will attend, to muster and pay them 
travel money from their homes to the place 
where they will draw provisions, and a Conti- 
nental officer to give them further directions. 
A number of acts are sent you that each of your 
companies may have one, and, in case you do 
not procure the men by the first draft, you will 
understand that by the act you are to proceed 
in drafting until the number is completed.”’ 
“ (signed) M. Weare, President. 
“Colo. David Webster.”’ 


“ 
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The following letter of Colonel 
Morey to Webster shows the need of 
activity in raising men, particularly 
for the defense of the Vermont towns: 


** Orford, 17th Oct., 1780. 
“*g o’clock Evening. 

“To Colo. David Webster. 

“Sir: By certain accounts we learn that the 
enemy made their appearance in Royalton and 
Sharon yesterday, that the former of said towns 
is entirely destroyed, and a part of the latter, 
the inhabitants taken prisoners and continued 
as such, except the women and small children, 
who are released. The party is said to be about 
two hundred, and, by the last account, which 
has just come by Major Child, are making a 
stand in Royalton; by one of the inhabitants 
that was taken and has since made his escape, 
we learn they shortly expect a reinforcement 
of about one thousand. Our men are pushing 
on in different quarters, but, as it is uncertain 
what the enemy's plan of operation may be, 
we think it prudent to call on our neighbors for 
assistance. I hope you will exert yourself to 
rally what men you can, and send them as 
soon as possible. Major Whitcomb with a 
party of about 160 set off today morning at day- 
break by way of Onion River road, with de- 
signs to cut off the enemy’s retreat, thereby I 
fear Coos is left too naked as to men, and per- 
haps a party on Onion River is too powerful 
for him. Major Child gives us further intelli- 
gence that Colo. Warner with his Regiment is 
entirely cut off and Fort George taken. It 
seems the enemy take different routes, and use 
their utmost to divide our force. You will, 
from the accounts I have given you, forward 
your men that way it may seem most condu- 
cive to our safety. Hope you will take care to 
notify the regiment below you of our circum- 
stances. From yours, in haste, 

““ Your most obt. and very humble servant, 

“Israel Morey. 

‘** Colo. Webster.’ 


December 5, 1784, Webster was 
made colonel of the Fourteenth regi- 


ment. His commission is preserved, 
and the following is a copy : 


The State of New Hampshire. 
State of New Hampshire 
(seal) 
To David Webster, Esquire, 
Greeting : 

We, reposing especial Trust and Confidence 
in your Fidelity, Courage and good Conduct, 
Do, by these Presents, constitute and appoint 
you, the said David Webster, Colonel of the 


IOI 


Fourteenth Regiment of Militia, in the said 
State of New Hampshire. You are therefore 
carefully and diligently to discharge the Duty 
of a Colonel in leading, ordering and exercis- 
ing said Regiment in Arms, both inferior offi- 
cers and Soldiers, and to keep them in good 
Order and Discipline; hereby commanding 
them to obey you as their Colonel, and your- 
self to observe and follow such Orders and In- 
structions as you shall from Time to Time re- 
ceive from the Commander-in-chief of the 
Army, Navy and Military Forces of said State 
for the Time being, or any your Superior Offi- 
cers for the Service of said State, according to 
Military Rules and Discipline pursuant to the 
Trust reposed in you, and to hold said Office 
during good Behaviour. 

In Testimony Wheroof, we have caused 
the Seal of said State to be hereunto affixed. 

Witness, Meshech Weare, Esq., President 
of our said State, at Exeter, the twenty-fifth 
day of December, Anno Domini, 17%4, and of 
the Sovereignty and Independence of the 
United States of America, the ninth. 


M. Weare. 
By His Excellency’s command : 


E. Thompson, Secretary. 
State of New Hampshire, 
Grafton, ss. 

David Webster, Esq., within named, took 
and subscribed the oath of office agreeable to 
the law and Constitution. 

Samuel Livermore ) : 
Saml Emerson ; Comisen. 

When the time came for consider- 
ing the adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States, Webster stood 
with his friend, Samuel Livermore, 
in favor of the proposed new govern- 
ment. The feeling of the people was 
about equally divided, and Webster’s 
influence was of great value. Chief 
Justice Livermore was undoubtedly 
the ablest in argument of any man on 
the floor of the Exeter convention. 
Out of 100 members, 70 were against 
and 30 for the proposed new govern- 
ment. An adjournment was taken, 
the friends of the change went to 
work, and, on the assembling again, 
the vote was 57 to 47 for the United 
States constitution. The adoption by 
New Hampshire, as the niuth state, 
set the new government in motion. 
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Elected sheriff by the assembly, 
August 3, 1779, 8 State Papers, 826. 

Webster was appointed sheriff of 
Grafton county in 1785, and retained 
the office until his resignation, in 
1809, a period of twenty-four years. 
The red coat, drawn sword, and 


cocked hat of that officer are still 
matters of tradition in that county. 
Copies of his commission and letter 
of resignation are here given, as il- 
lustrative of that period. 


The State of New Hampshire. 
(seal) 
David Webster, Esquire. Greeting: 

We, reposing much trust and confidence in 
your Fidelity, Skill and Ability, have consti- 
tuted and appointed, and by These Presents Do 
constitute and appoint you, the said David 
Webster, Sheriff of the County of Grafton, 
within the said State; And you are required 
and commanded to do and execute All Things in 
due manner which shall belong to the Office of 
Sheriff within the said State. And you are au- 
thorized to appoint an under-Sheriff or under- 
Sheriffs, and Deputy or Deputies under you 
from time to time, as you shall see occasion. 
And we hereby give and grant unto you all the 
Fees, Rights, Profits, Privileges, Perquisites 
and Emoluments of the said Office of Sheriff 
belonging or any ways appertaining according 
to law. 

To Have and to hold the said Office and 
Place of Sheriff, with all the Fees, Rights, 
Profits, Privileges, Perquisites and Emolu- 
ments to the same belonging as aforesaid to 
You, the said David Webster, during Good Be- 
havior. 

In Testimony Whereof We have caused the 
Seal of the said State to be hereunto affixed. 
Witness Meshech Weare, Esquire, President of 
our said State, at Exeter, the twenty-fifth day 
of March, Anno Domini 1785, and of the Sover- 
eignty and Independence of the United States 
of America, the ninth. 

(signed) M. Weare. 
By His Excellency’s Command 
with advice of Council: 
Joseph Pearson, Dep’ty Secy. 
State of New Hampshire, 
Rockingham, ss. 
Exeter, April 25th, 1785. 

David Webster within named personally ap- 
peared and took and subscribed the oath of 
fidelity and oath of office as Sheriff for the 
County of Grafton. 

Coram Josiah Bartlett 


Joseph Gilman, Commissioners. 
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After a quarter of a century Sheriff 
Webster sent the governor the follow- 
ing letter : 


“Plymouth, June roth, 1809. 

“Sir: At an early period in our revolution- 
ary war I was appointed Sheriff of the County 
of Grafton, and have continued in the execu- 
tion of the office to the present time. Desirous 
now to be at rest, and pass the evening of my 
life in retirement, I hereby resign to your Ex- 
cellency and the Honorable Council my office 
of Sheriff, and pray the Executive to inform 
me to whom I shall deliver the keys of the 
prison, the bonds, and whatever pertains to the 
office of Sheriff. 

“*T have the honor to be, with great respect, 
your Excellency’s obedient and very humble 
servant, 

David Webster.” 

“ His Excellency, 

Governor Smith.”’ 


After his resignation of the office 
of sheriff Colonel Webster passed his 
time in rest and quietness. He did 
not listen to the rude alarms of the 
War of 1812, but many of his kins- 
folk took part in that struggle. 
After the peace of 18:5, the old pa- 
triot continued to be a rugged figure 
in northern New Hampshire, as well 
known as ‘‘ The Old Man of the 
Mountain ” itself,—the ‘‘ Great Stone 
Face’’ of Nathaniel Hawthorne. I 
am able to lay before my readers a 
sketch of Colonel Webster, as he 
then appeared, from the facile and 
accomplished pen of the Hon. Arthur 
Livermore, a grandson of Colonel 
Webster’s fast friend, Chief Justice 
Samuel Livermore. Mr. Livermore 
is a native of Holderness, of the 
Dartmouth class of 1829, and a mem- 
ber of the Grafton County bar, but 
now an octogenarian, is living in re- 
tirement at Broughton House, Man- 
chester, Eng. He writes me as’ 
follows : 


“It must have been as early as 1818, that I, 
with a younger brother, had crossed the river 
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from Holderness to Plymouth under the care ofa 
maidservant, or our governess. We were within 
a hundred yards of Col. David Webster's house, 
which was then opposite the site of the pres- 
ent Pemigewasset House, and we were pro- 
ceeding in that direction when we overtook the 
said Colonel Webster. I perfectly knew his 
form, for I kad often seen him. Buta sort of 
awe, with the bashfulness of childhood, made 
me averse to contact with him; and I resolved 
upon a rainbow or flank movement for avoid- 
ing it. But the old man saw me, of course, 
and hailed me, and asked me for my name, in 
the harsh voice which converted into terror the 
vague awe the sight of him had created, and 
confirmed my purpose of avoiding him. I had 
not the wit to pass on silently, pretending not 
to have heard his question, but, resolutely pur- 
suing my course I irresolutely replied, ‘I 
cannot tell.’ The rear of my party soon came 
up, while I was still near enough to hear him 
say to them, ‘ There is a boy who says that he 
cannot tell his name.’ 

“Col. Webster was fully up to the aver- 
age stature, and was not corpulent, but was 
portly. His walk was slow, and he supported 
himself by two very long canes, in the use of 
which his arms were extended nearly on the 
level of his shoulders. He wore, what I am 


led by a process of negative induction to pro- 
nounce to have been, a three-cocked hat, I feel 
sure only, that it was not a hat of any other 


sort known to me. It is, moreover, certain that 
three-cocked hats were not unknown to con- 
servative heads ata time a little anterior; for 
Mr. Austin, father of the victim of Selfridge’s 
pistol, and who subscribed ‘ Honestus’ to his 
political lamppoons, was in his turn satirized 
by Robert Treat Paine thus: 


‘Old Honestus’s three-cocked hat, 
Cover for wisdom and fat and fat.”’ 


Austin was a remarkably lean old man. 

‘“ Never was childish fear or aversion more 
misplaced than was mine on the occasion de- 
scribed ; forthe old man who asked me for my 
name knew perfectly who I was, and would 
have given me both his canes to do me a pleas- 
ure. 

‘“My grandfather, Samuel Livermore, came 
to Holderness to stay, in the winter of 1775-6, 
but had made sundry visits to make things 
ready on the farm he was to occupy upon the 
Pemigewasset, exactly where it curves into 
Plymouth. At this place he found Col. Web- 
ster fully established, in his retirement from 
arduous military service, particularly in Major 
Robert Rogers’s troop of ‘Rangers.’ This 
troop had been organized by the recommenda- 
tion of General Lord Amherst, for irregular 
operation against the Indians in the Jake 
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Country. Half a century ago, visiting Lake 
George, I was shown a rough precipice, which 
bore the name of ‘ Rogers’s Slide’ in memory 
of the intrepid fighter. Now this Major Rog- 
ers, and the Samuel Livermore named, had 
married daughters of the Rev. Arthur Browne. 
And thus a mutual interest was created be- 
tween the two adventurers in the wilds of New 
Hampshire. Webster recognized in the new 
comer, one upon whom had fallen the mantle 
of his honored chief, while the stranger grate- 
fully accepted the other’s loyalty, so staunch 
as to endure, and to honor generations then to 
succeed Robert Rogers. The Ranger survives 
now as little better than a shadow or a myth. 
But in his day, he was a strong attraction to 
his brave troop. Among these were Gen. 
Stark, who defied the orders of Washington, 
who for some cause distrusted Rogers and in- 
terdicted all communications between him and 
the American camp. Stark said, ‘I am honored 
to see and to do honorto my old command- 
er!’ The frown of Washington made poor 
Rogers a refugee, and he fied to England, 
where he lived on a few shillings a day, 
awarded by the overburdened British govern- 
ment at that time. 

“Col. David Webster was Sheriff of the 
County of Grafton from 1779 to 1809, when he 
gave place to William Tarleton. The change 
was caused by the shifting political humor of 
the day, whatever may have been the color of 
the alleged motives. But it may not be imper- 
tinent to mind the undeniable fact that the 
Sheriff had determined from the beginning of 
his incumbency, upon a wise economy of its 
emoluments, for the benefit of his own family 
during the whole term; four, at least, of his 
sons, were his deputies. One who knew them 
all, cannot, without a disposition to mirth, try 
to imagine a quiet cultivation of a mountain 
farm in Holderness, armed with a capias and 
conveying his neighbor to Haverhill jail, fora 
debt of $6.66! ‘ Days of small things.’ 

“Tarleton, the successor of Webster, was a 
sincere Democrat, and could imagine no better 
qualification for office than sound and absolute 
democracy. Consequently, Webster’s deputies 
were retired at once, while picked men from 
every canton of the elect in the County, were 
substituted. But, alas for the plans of ‘ mice 
and men,’ it was soon found to the ruin of poor 
Tarleton and of many besides that democracy, 
pure and simple, was not the security the occa- 
sion demanded. As the frogs regretted the 
tranquil reign of King Log, the people of Graf- 
ton bemoaned the loss of their old, well-sea- 
soned sheriff,—nepotism and all. 

“The early training of Webster, campaign- 
ing and scouting, may account fairly for a mili- 
tary habit of his mind, and for the careful pre- 
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servation of the red dress-coat that kept alive 
the memories of his youth. If he clothed him. 
self with that coat, on occasions of public cere- 
mony, the fact is by no means past belief; for 
Col. Brewster, who came in eight years after 
Webster’s retirement, always on such public 
days wore a coat witb a red collar and innum- 
erable bright buttons. He also carried a hand- 
some dress-sword. After the expiration of his 
fifteen years of unexceptionable service, his 
successor came in the garb of a prosperous day- 
laborer, and, instead of the sword, armed with 
aclub; the cane he had selected, for its great 
size, deserved no other name. The learned 
and upright judge is the substance of his court. 
A well-appointed and graceful sheriff is its 
proper adorning. 

“In the red coat, the cocked hat, and the 
loyal heart of the old Col. Webster and some 
of his children, one traces a little harmless and 
pleasant dramatic ‘ motive.’ The play is ‘The 
Ranger ;’ and Samuel Livermore and a son in 
succession take the ‘title-role.’ The sheriff 
and his generation had long ago gone to their 
rest, and age had settled upon the second; of 
whom most had followed their fathers. One 
remaining was plainly drawing near the end of 
life, and sent for my father, Arthur Livermore. 
‘They trouble me, Judge, by insisting that I 
have no ground for hope as to a future life, 
unless I have a change of heart. I do not un- 
derstand! What am I to do? I do not sup- 
pose that I have always been a very good man ; 
nor, indeed, a very bad one, as things go. You 
have been at all times my friend, and [ have 
often taken good counsel from you. So I have 
sent for you, now that I greatly need it.’ 
* David,’ was the reply, ‘don’t mind one word 
of what those people tell you. It is all d——d 
nonsense.’ ‘Well, I suspected as much, and I 
thank you for telling me.’ 

““'The sheriff is, by virtue of his office. keeper 
of the county jail, but, in general, he creates a 
deputy for performing the duties of that posi- 
tion. Sheriff Webster, however, whether for 
thrifi or other motive, did for a time do duty 
himself as jailer, living in the appurtenant 
rooms set apart for the accommodation of that 
functionary and his family. It was during the 
term of that residence that an event of a most 
tragic rature and impressive consequence oc- 
eurred. One Burnham and two other men 
were in occupancy of one of the rooms of the 
jail, as prisoners for debt. Burnham was ap- 
parently one of those ill-conditioned persons 
whom nobody loves, but everyone likes to 
worry and ridicule. He was, accordingly, very 


soon at variance with his two associates, who, 
being the majority in number, were not dis- 
posed to set fair limits to their exasperating 
(though really harmless) practices upon the 
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irascible temper of Burnham. But they pushed 
their victim too far; so that, availing himself 
ofa moment when an awkward exigence held 
one of the men helpless, he fell upon both in 
succession and killed them. Of course when 
the attendant came as usual with breakfast for 
three, Burnham alone appeared to take the 
benefit of it. It is easy to imagine the conster- 
nation the event created in the quiet little vil- 
lage of Haverhill, and what crowds of people 
hurried to the scene. Among them, late in the 
day, quietly came the lawyer, through whose 
professional agency the two murdered men 
had been committed to jail, and who mani- 
festly had been speculating upon the effect the 
deplorable act might have upon his client; and 
whether anything might be gathered up from 
the offal to recoup impending loss. ‘What are 
you going to do with the dead men, Mr. 
Sheriff?” ‘Oh, I am making preparations to 
bury them.’ ‘But are you safe in doing so?’ 
“What says your precept?’ ‘And him safely 
keep until discharged by due course of law !’ 
“Is the act of murder in the “due course of 
law?’’’ Webster paused, for though a man of 
strong common sense, he feared the lawyers, 
of whom he knew only that they took a very 
different view of things from the obvious one 
in which the same things presented them- 
selves to the common mind. Then, address- 
ing the lawyer,—‘ What am I to do? If the 
bodies are left here, they will in three days 
stink so that nobody can live in the house.’ 
The lawyer was ingenious, and by this time 
began to hope for a compromise with the 
sheriff. But he took one step more and /os#. 
‘You might saltthem.’ ‘Salt human bodies!’ 
replied the sheriff, ‘I’ll be d——d if I do; but, 
before another day closes, I will find out what 
my duty is, and will do it.’ He mounted his 
horse, and riding all night, ‘over height, over 
hollow,’ by the roughest of new roads, arrived 
at the house of the Chief Justice in Holderness 
at the moment that breakfast was being served. 
It need not be stated that his body was soon re- 
freshed and his heart set at ease, by the hospi- 
talities of the house, and the counsel and as- 
surance he received from the Judge. The two 
murdered men were buried; and, in due 
course, the wicked man was executed on the 
summit known as ‘Magazine Hill,’ between 
Haverhill Corner and the Oliverian brook. 
The sheriff himself was present and presided 
as hangman, in the sight of an immense multi- 
tude, gathered from all quarters, far and near, 
to witness the ghastly spectacle. (Ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland once performed the same duty.) 

“The epithets used for denoting the charac- 
ters of men must be taken in a sense of com- 
parison with other men ; and the things they 
do or suffer derive their just significance 
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largely from surrounding circumstances of the 
one hundred and sixty years that have gone 
by since the day of the birth of Colonel David 
Webster, the first sixty, coinciding pretty 
nearly with his life, were filled with secular 
events, so impressive of themselves, and of con- 
sequences so grave, that the succeeding moiety 
of the term may aptly be termed a sedimentary 
period. The prevailing quiet had enabled men 
to cherish the arts that minister to individual, 
domestic and social happiness, and which 
were, of necessity, disregarded in the strife of 
the nations. The people (of New Hampshire, 
at least) were poor. They lived frugally, and, 
in general, died insolvent. The means of edu- 
cation were scanty, and, in all the levels of 
life, men trusted generally to the resources of 
native wit for carrying them through every 
crisis. There were in Plymouth two or three 
lawyers. The eldest of them had grown into 
such familiarity with the routine of his profes- 
sion that, as it was said, he had only one writ, 
or blank, for all his entries. The party im- 
pleaded was induced to acknowledge service, 
thus saving the sheriff’s fee, and in the sequel 
was held to pay upon what the lawyer was 
pleased to call an ‘execution.’ Buta younger 
man came, and, having had intimation of the 
nature of his senior’s practices, on one occa- 
sion asked to see his writ. ‘Certainly,’ said 
Senior, ‘I will bring it into Court this after- 
noon.’ But the document was not brought, 
and Junior renewed his request. ‘What the 
devil do you want to see my writ for? Did 
you never see a writ?’ 

“In those days, one tallow candle sufficed 
(two were sumptuous) for lighting the parlor. 
In the kitchen, all that was required was one 
for guiding the way to the cellar. Men clothed 
themselves with tow in summer, and with the 
same material for shirts through the year. A 
farm laborer had for his wages eighty dollars a 
year, in commodities. There was little in the 
country that could rightly be called property. 
The few possessions one chanced to have re- 
sembled rather the properties of the actor,— 
yielding something to the dexterous manipula- 
tion of their owner, but otherwise a worthless 
rag. If the judges had any learning in the law, 
they were forced to conceal it, or tosubmit to the 
ridicule awarded to pedants. In short, few or 
none were qualified by education for the posi- 
tions of responsibility, or by the moderate 
measure of wealth that might have made them 
independent in discharging the duties of such 
positions. Col. Webster was at least three 
times appointed to the honorable and highly 
responsible office of sheriff, in spite of defi- 
ciencies in education, and in spite of poverty. 
Frugality,—parsimony, even,—was the normal 
condition of life, that was little else thana 
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struggle against things that war against it 
The appointment of his sons as his deputies 
was begun at the outset and continued to the 
end of his official life, in his seventy-third year, 
—a point at which men are commonly consid- 
ered to have had enough of its toils and its 
honors. 

‘“‘Among his contemporaries in the office of 
Sheriff are found the names of Thomas Bel- 
lows of Walpole, Oliver Peabody of Exeter, 
Moses Kelly of Hopkinton, and James Carr of 
Somersworth. With some of these names is 
connected the tradition of the highest personal 
worth and social position. To have been 
chosen into such a peerage creates a prestige 
that cannot justly be disregarded in forming an 
estimate of the character of Colonel Webster.”’ 


One of Colonel Webster’s contem- 
poraries wrote concerning him that 
‘‘he became proprietor of valuable 
intervale lands, which, as the settle- 
ments increased, grew to a handsome 
estate. He was an enterprising, 
brave, liberal, honest, and useful 
man. He possessed the resolute 
spirit, and had the powerful consti- 
tution necessary and peculiar to the 
early settlers. He retained a re- 
markable degree of vigor and health 
until yery near the close of his long 
life. He had survived nearly all his 
fellow-settlers, and passed his later 
years in the midst of a new gen- 
eration.’’ 

Colonel Webster died in 1824, at 
the age of eighty-six, and was buried 
in the churchyard of Trinity Episco- 
pal church in Holderness. Near by 
are the tombs of Samuel and Arthur 
Livermore, his old and distinguished 
friends, whose public services, valu- 
able as they were, have passed from 
the memories of men. 

It is historical that slavery existed 
in New Hampshire, by law, in the 
time of Colonel Webster, and he was 
the owner of two slaves, whose bodies 
are buried beside that of their master. 
The original bill of sale of those two 
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slaves is now in the possession of a 
great-granddaughter of Colonel Web- 
ster, and I copy it, in full, on account 
of its rare and curious interest,— 


“Know all Men by these Presents, that I, 
Jacob Whittier, of Methuen in the County of 
Essex, in the Province of Massachusetts Bay, 
in New England, Yeoman, in consideration of 
the sum of Sixty pounds, lawful money, paid 
me, or sccured by a note of hand, from David 
Webster, of Plymouth, in the Province of New 
Hampshire, Gentleman, have sold, and by 
these presents, do sell, unto the said David 
Webster, one negro-man, named ‘ Ciscow,’ and 
one negro-woman, named ‘ Dinah,’ wife of said 
* Ciscow,’ both being servants for life, and now 
in my possession; To Have and To Hold the 
said negroes, during the natural life of each of 
them respectively, to the said David Webster, 
his heirs and assigns, according to common 
usage, and the laws of said Province. 

“‘In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and seal, the thirteenth of December, 
Anno Domini, 1769, in the tenth year of his 
Majesty’s reign. 

(signed) Jacob Whittier (seal) 
“* Signed, sealed and delivered in the presence 
of us, 
‘** Ebenr Barker 
** Abigail Barker.”’ 


We have now finished our review 
of the life of Colonel Webster. He 
was atype of a class,—that wonder- 
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ful race of men who were produced 
between 1640 and 1790 in New Eng- 
land, from the stock of the British 
Isles. They had that strain of gov- 
erning blood that seems wanting in 
the Latin and Slavonian and African 
races. 

Colonel Webster served well his 
generation and “fell on sleep."’ We 
may apply to him and his compa- 
triots the old verse,— 


“ Their bones are dust: 
Their good swords rust; 
Their souls are with the Saints, I trust.”’ 


As I write, in May, 1898, New 
Hampshire regiments are forming for 
a foreign war, with Spain. Major 
Frank W. Russell, of Plymouth, 
great-grandson of Col. David Web- 
ster, and William and Walter Rus- 
sell, his great-great-grandsons, have 
volunteered. Major Frank is a 
graduate of West Point, where his 
son, George Moor, is now a cadet. 

So the fighting spirit of the Revo- 
lutionary colonel has come down to 
his descendants. 


EYES. 
By Moses Gage Shirley. 


A song for laughing eyes, 
A gleam with sure delight, 
Bringing the old earth joy, 
Braving the gloom of night, 
Happy where ’er they go, 
Sunny or dark the skies, 
Here’s to their magic sweet, — 
A song for laughing eyes. 


A song for love-lit eyes, 
’Neath lashes dark or brown ; 
Beaming at words of praise, 
Tearful if Love should frown. 


Holding life’s fairest hopes, 
Thrilling with glad surprise, 
We are thy captives all,— 
A song for love-lit eyes. 


A song for tired eyes, 
Closing at last to sleep, 
Wrapped with a mystic balm 
Of endless silence deep. 
After life’s toilsome strife, 
Failing to win the prize, 
Death will thou bring them peace,— 
A song for tired eyes. 
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A WINTER SONG. 
By C. C. Lord. 


Down in the vale, where a sunbeam glows, 
One little spot of earth is bare ; 

Freshness smiles till the south wind blows— 
Till the snow fades everywhere. 


Under the slope, where the moss is green, 
One little rill is free and clear ; 

Lightness trips through the frozen scene 
Till the bounding brooks appear. 


Low in the hedge, where the day is mild, 
One little bird is blithe and sings ; 

Gladness wakes, though.the blast is wild, 
Till the air with music rings. 


Deep in the heart, though sad, when true, 
One little hope is e’er in sight ; 

Love endures all the winter through 
Till the spring comes, warm and bright. 


TO MT. MADISON. 
By Thomas Littlefield Marble. 


Stern sentinel of all the massive range, 
Impervious alike to winter’s blast 

And to the soft, sweet wooing of the spring, 

Thy granite ribs encase a soldier’s heart, 

Which warms with pain at summer’s burning kiss, 
But leaves no outward semblance of effect 

Upon thy rugged brow. The lightning’s flash, 
The thunder’s roar, and all the elements 

At war can stagger not thy stalwart frame; _ 
And when, at length, the clouds of battle lift, 
We see thee, with thy summit, sword-like drawn, 
Erect, in all the dignity of strife. 

And yet these agencies of Love and Force 

Shall, in the far, far distant future, win ; 

And thon, O structure of all-potent God, 

Must fall before the ceaseless siege of Time. 
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Z7ARBY FIELD subscribed 
the Exeter combination 
of 1639 dnd settled on 
what was then debatable 
land between Exeter and 
Dover proper, known as the Oyster 
River settlement, now Durham, where 
Darby Field owned land as early as 
1639." 

‘“*Darby Field is described by 
Winthrop as an Irishman, though 
some slight evidence has been dis- 
covered to connect his patronynic 
with the Hutchinson family. 
peared in Exeter 
grantees of the Indian deed of April 
3, 1638, and witnessed the deed of 
confirmation of Watohantowet, April 
10, 1639. He had no share in the 
first division of lands, but was a sub- 
scriber of the combination. He is 
noted as the first European who vis- 
ited the White Mountains, which he 
did in 1642. In 1645, he was living 
at Oyster River, now Durham, and 
he died in 1649, leaving children.’”* 

[The evidence that Governor Bell 
had in mind was probably ‘‘a John 
Field married at Boston, England, 18 
August 1607 Ellen Hochinson’”’ 
Hutchinson)’. } 





He ap- 
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i* Landmarks in Ancient Dover,’ by Miss Mary 
P. Thompson, page 71. 


2** History of Exeter,” by Hon. C. H. Bell, pages 
14, 18, 25. 


3** Wentworth Genealogy,” Vol. I, pages 7i, 72, 75. 
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Most writers regard him as one of 
the early settlers of Exeter, but there 
is no proof that he ever lived there.‘ 
Francis Matthews® also signed the 
combination and settled at Oyster 
River on land near that of Darby 
Field. 

A writer’ in the Boston Herald 
states that ‘‘He settled in Dover, 
where he died, leaving a widow and 
numerous children. Some of the 
family moved to Rhode Island and 
others to Connecticut, and have per- 
petuated the name in other states. 
That Mr. Field was above the aver- 
age not only in courage and daring, 
but in intelligence and quickness to 
resent what he considered imperti- 
nence, may be seen from the follow- 
ing story. Tradition points to Mr. 
Field as the ‘intelligent citizen’ re- 
ferred to below: * A famous Puritan 
divine from Massachusetts was ad- 
dressing the people of Dover and re- 
proving them for departing from the 
good habits of the Puritans, when an 
intelligent citizen arose and corrected 
the minister saying, ‘‘ We are a dif- 
ferent race from them; instead of 
coming here for religious purposes, 
the object of our ancestors was to 





4**Landmarks in Ancient Dover,” page 71. 


5** History of Exeter,’’ pages 18, 30. 


* Boston Herald, Dec., 1891, article on 


“Darby 
Field,” by John B. Regan. 
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lumber, fish, and trade, and instead 
of departing from their good exam- 
ple, we have improved on them.’’’”’ 

[This anecdote is given in ‘‘ New 
Hampshire Churches,’’ by Hazen, 
page 12, in nearly the same words, 
but does not state the name of the 
‘* intelligent citizen.’ } 

Darby Field signed the Exeter 
Combination by making his mark’, 
others did the same, and at least one 
of those who made his mark could 
write a neat signature, that he was 
intelligent, etc., we have ample proof 
in his account of the discovery of the 
White Mountains, etc. Belknap’ 
gives this discovery under date of 
1632 and states that (Captain Walter) 
‘* Neal set out on foot, in company 
with Jocelyn and Darby Field.” The 
the White Mountains by 
Darby Field should be referred to the 
year 1642, under which see the ac- 
count of it as given by Winthrop.” 

Savage’ questions the accuracy of 
Belknap, stating ‘‘ A greater mistake 
is, however, chargeable on Belknap, 
in making Josselyn the companion of 
Neal, who was gone home four years 
before Josselyn came over. Nor did 
Josselyn make the journey according 
to his own account, before his second 
voyage to New England in 1663. 
That Neal ever went to the White 
Mountains is not rendered probable 
by any authors cited by Belknap; 
and as the circumstances would have 
been for him a great matter of boast- 


visit to 


7 History of Exeter,” page 15. 


8** History of New Hampshire,” by Rev. Jeremy 
Belknap, edition 1792, page 19. 


* Belknap’s “‘ History of New Hampshire,” Farm- 
er’s edition page 11, who cites Winthrop’s “ New 
England " II, 67-68. George’s *‘ History of America,” 
page 48, Prince’s “Annals,” Vol. Il, pages 73, 83, 
manuscript in recorder’s office, 


10 Winthrop’s ‘‘ New England,” II, 67, and Farm- 
er’s Belknap.” 
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ing, we may be confident of the first 
journey of Field.’’ 

[In ‘‘ History of New Castle, page 
19, we find Capt. Walter Neal cred- 
ited with discovery of the White 
Mountains. } 

‘*One Darby Field, an Irishman, 
living about Pascataquak being ac- 
companied by the Indians, went to 
the top of the White Mountains.’’™ 

William Beard” conveyed to Fran- 
cis Matthews,” June 16, 1640, his 
house and land at Oyster River, 
‘‘next adjoining y* land of Darby 
fheld.’’ Darby Field was still living 
at Oyster River in 1644, when he 
was licensed to sell wine. This was, 
no doubt, at Durham Point, where 
stood his dwelling-house, which, with 
his land, he conveyed to John Bick- 
ford’ June 17, 1645," when ‘‘ Darby 
fheld of Oyster River in the river of 
Pascataqua, county of Norfork, plant- 
er,’’ sold John Bickford his dwelling- 
house at Oyster River, then ‘‘in the 
tenure of said Bickford,’’ with a lot 
of five or six acres adjoining and all 
the land to the creek on the side 
toward Little Bay except the 
‘‘ breadth ’’ on said creek in posses- 
sion of Thomas Willey.” 

Upon the land sold to Bickford 
stood later the Bickford garrison, 
and here soldiers’ were stationed in 
1694, and also in the next two years. 
The Bickford garrison long since dis- 
appeared. The land where it stood 
(the Darby Field land) with the Lit- 


" Winthrop’s “ New England,” Vol. II, page So, 
account given. 


12“* Landmarks of Ancient Dover,” page 178. 
13‘ Landmarks of Ancient Dover,” page 71. 

4 “* Landmarks of Ancient Dover,” page 184. 
15 Landmarks of Ancient Dover,” page 185. 


16 ‘“* New Hampshire “ Provincial Papers,” XVII, 
pages 645, 657. 
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tle Bay on one side, Oyster river on 
the other, directly in front the river 
Pascataqua, with its verdant isles, 
swiftly coursing seaward between 
Newington on the right and Back 
River district on the left, was ac- 
quired about 1829 by John Mathes, a 
direct descendant of the above-men- 
tioned Francis Mathews, and within 
a few years this land passed into the 
possession of Hon. Jeremiah Langley, 
who still owns the same.” 

On the Dover rate-list we find “ 19™ 
10° 1648 Darby Field (roted at) 481 
(and to pay) £I-7s.’’ 

Darby Field’s name does not ap- 
pear on the “‘ rate-list’’ of 8 1o™ 
1649, though he had a case in court 
in 1649, and by most writers is sup- 
posed to have died that year. How- 
ever, he died prior to 1651, as Am- 
brose Gibbons was appointed ‘‘Ad- 
ministrator of y* estate of darby ffield’* 
deceased, at y® court holden in Dover 
yf 25 0" (bss. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES RELATING TO 
OTHERS BY THE NAME OF FIELD 
WHO HAVE LIVED WITHIN THE 
LIMITS OF ANCIENT DOVER. 


Joseph Field was taxed at Oyster 
River in 1657, and was a brother of 
Zacharius Field who settled in the 
Back River district. “They are sup- 
posed to have been the sons of Darby 
Field.’’”® 

There was a small marsh in the 
Durham Point district mentioned in 
the Durham records of 1764 as next 
the parsonage lands. The county 
records speak of Nicholas Follet’s 

17*“* Landmarks in Ancient Dover,” page 18s. 

18 ‘* Landmarks in Ancient Dover,’ page 71. 


19** Landmarks in Ancient Dover,” page 71. 
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dwelling-house, July 22, 1680, as 
standing on land adjoining Joseph 
Field’s marsh. Land” near the meet- 
ing-house and Stevenson’s creek, on 
the south side of Oyster river, was 
conveyed June 26, 1664, by John 
Goddard to William Williams, Sr., 
who sold this land to Joseph Field, 
June 18, 1674, and this land Zacha- 
rius Field, brother of Joseph, con- 
veyed to John Davis, son of Moses, 
December 11, 1710; John Davis and 
Abigail, his wife, conveyed to Daniel 
Davis, May 22, 1719, land and men- 
tioned meeting-house and _ land 
granted Joseph Field and _ located 
south of Oyster river. 

John Drew, in his will of January 
31, 1721, gives his daughter Sarah, 
wife of John Field, land in same lo- 
cality, which said Drew had bought 
of Zacharius Field, administrator of 
Joseph Field’s estate.” John Field 
and Sarah (Drew married January 
16, 1706, by Rev. John Pike) convey 
to Joseph Hicks, August 1, 1748, 
land bequeathed to said Sarah by her 
father, John Drew (in same locality). 

A deed of Thomas Layton, Sr., to 
his son, Thomas Layton, Jr., Febru- 
ary 13, 


1670, was bounded in part by 
land of Joseph Field’s in the Back 
River district near the Meader land 
(which was near Pascataqua bridge), 


and on the opposite side of Oyster 
river, previously mentioned 
land of Joseph Field, and land in this 
section was laid out to his brother 


from 


Zacharius, September 24, 1695.”" 
Joseph Field’s name appeared upon 

a petition’, May 19, 1669, for Oyster 

River to be made a separate town- 


20 Landmarks in Ancient Dover,”’ pages 241, 242. 
21 Landmarks in Ancient Dover,” page 221. 


22New Hampshire “ Provincial Papers,” Vol I, 
Pages 305, 309. 
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ship, and upon another petition in 
1688.% He was a lot layer. 

Mary Field was married in New- 
bury, Mass., to John Woodman (the 
of Edward Woodman 
bury), July 15, 1656, and they re- 
moved to Oyster River, where Capt. 
John Woodman built his noted garri- 
rison. Mary (Field) Woodman died 
July 6, 1698, and it is not known 
whether she was a relative of Darby 


son of New- 


Field or not. 

Among the descendants of Capt. 
John and Mary (Field) 
might be mentioned Hon. Ebenezer 


Woodman 


Thompson, first secretary of state of 
New Hampshire ; the late Maj. A. B. 
Thompson, also secretary of this state 
for many years; Mrs. O. C. Moore of 
Nashua; Miss Frances E. Willard, 
the late president of the Woman's 
Temperance Union; Minerva B. Nor- 
ton of Beloit, Wis., Prof. John Smith 
Woodman, Miss Mary P. Thompson. 

‘* Steeuen Jones maried to Eliza- 
beth fheld 28 Jan. 1663 by Capt. 
Waldren.’’” Was she a daughter 
of Darby Field ? 


of the above couple are numerous, 


The descendants 


and the Stephen Jones farm is now 
owned by the heirs of the late Will- 
iam F. Jones. 

Zacharias Field signed a petition 
in 1669 to have Oyster River made a 
at 
Oyster River in 1664 and owned land 


separate parish and was taxed 
at Back River as early as 1670.”° 
His the 
rate-list” of 1680, when he was taxed 


name appears on Cocheco 


%** Belknap,” Vol. I, appendix, page 55. 


*%** Landmarks in Ancient Dover,’’ page 179. 
*%*New Hampshire Historical Society, “Went 
worth Genealogy,’ Vol. I, page 387 

%*** Landmarks in Ancient Dover,”’ page 12. 
27 New Hampshire “ Provincial Papers,’’ Vol. I, 
page 427. 
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3s. 3d. He* married the daughter 
John Roberts, son of Thomas 
Roberts, Sr., and built Field’s garri- 
son*® at Back River (Dover) on the 
present ‘‘Paul Meserve farm,’’ so 
called, near the Back River school- 
house, but on the opposite side of 
the road. of 
Dover of 
land were laid out to Zacharias Field 
September 24, 1695, according to a 
grant to his father-in-law, Thomas 
Roberts, Sr.,” at Rial’s Cove.” He 
was the administrator of his brother 


of 


He was a selectman 


in 1695. Twenty acres 


Joseph’s estate as previously men- 
tioned. 

When Mason brought suits against 
Dover parties in 1683-'84 to dis- 
possess the occupants of land, both 
Joseph and Zacharias were dispos- 
sessed, but not, in fact, for the parties 
held possession. March 19, 1693-'94, 
Pitman had a grant of 
‘‘in ye Dry Pines,” be- 
tween Jn” Knight’s and Zacharias 
Field’s.’’ This land belonging to 
Field became part of the estate of 


Zacharias 
twenty acres 


John Field, deceased, as shown by a 


deed November 29, 1762, while an 
adjoining strip was sold December 
3, 1737, by Daniel, son of Zacharias 
Field. 

Field’s Plains® (or Dry Pines) is a 
name generally given to the level 
sandy tract between Dover and Dur- 
ham in the upper part of the Back 
River district. named 
from Zacharias Field, who acquired 
land on these plains more than two 
hundred years ago, and built his gar- 


It was so 


rison here. 


23 Landmarks,” pages 223, 243. 
2“ Landmarks,” page 221. 
so“ Landmarks,” page 65. 


1 * Landmarks,” page 71 
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The Rev. John Pike relates that 
July 8, 1707, John Bunker and Icha- 
bod Rawlins were going with a cart 
from Lieut. Zach. Field's garrison to 
James Bunker’s for a loom, when 
they were slain by the Indians.” 

The highway that led to Field’s 
garrison and thence to Captain Ger- 
rish’s grist-mill, as y*° way goes to 
Cochecho is mentioned March 6, 
1710-11.” 

In conclusion we have the follow- 
ing Fields: 

John Field, married, 1607 (as pre- 
viously stated). 

Darby Field, 1638 to 1649 or 1651. 

Mary Field, married, 1656, Capt. 
John Woodman; died, 1698. 

Joseph Field, 1657, and his broth- 
er, Zacharias, 1664. 

Elizabeth Field®, 
(as previously stated). 

Abigail Field,” married to Daniel 
Jacob, October 24, 1697, by Rev. 
John Pike. 

Mary Field married to Solomon 
Pinkham, December 13, 1706, by 
John Pike. 


married, 1663 


82 Landmarks,” page 12. 


33 ** List of Field’s,”’ see index to “ Dover Histori- 
cal Collections,’’ Vol. I 
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HOME’S MAGNET DRAWS US HITHER STILL. 
By George Bancroft Griffith. 


My fancy picture’s many a place, 








John Field married, 


1706-’07, as 
A John Field 
1773. A John 
Field, deceased, and his son-in-law, 
Paul Giles are mentioned November 
29, 1762, and May 9, 1768. 

‘* Zechariah Field married to Han- 
nah Evans, Jan 12, 1709-10 by Rev. 
John Pike.”’ 

‘** Daniel 


previously stated. 
died February 26, 


feeld, son of Zacharias 
feeld Jun" by his wife Hannah, born 
the 17" Day of february 1709.’’ 

‘** Zacharias feeld, son of Zacharias 
feeld Jun’ by his wife Hannah, born 
the 9" Day of August 1712.’’ 

Abigail Field baptized October 6, 
1745, by the Rev. John Cushing. 

Sarah Field married to Ebenezer 
Ham (both of Dover), March 2, 177 
by Dr. Jeremy Belknap. 

Joseph Field of Falmouth and 
Elizabeth Hanson of Dover, March 
18, 1773, married by Dr. Jeremy Bel- 
knap. 

Abigail Field and Joseph Meader, 
both of Durham, August 8, 1773, 
married by Rev. Joseph Adams. 

Benjamin Field of Falmouth and 
Hannah Hanson, March 24, 1778, by 
Dr. Jeremy Belknap. 


> 
“ys 


The grandeur of the long facade, 
And each minute and varied grace 

That forms the pillar’d colonade. 
It paints the old heroic time, 

Long centuries removed from this; 
Proud Athens in its glorious prime, 


And shows the famed Acropolis. 


HOME’S MAGNET DRAWS US HITHER STILL. 


The light gondolas solftly glide 

Where Venice, like a peerless queen, 
Upon the bosom of the tide 

In regal loveliness is seen. 
But wander, wander where we will, 
Home's magnet draws us hither still. 


Ah! plume thy drooping wings once more, 
My Fancy! let thy mystic spell 
Illume the classic Grecian shore, 
Where Missolonghi’s hero fell. 
Afric! with shadows overcast ! 
Here may I pause to trace awhile 
The ruin’d altars of the past 
All o’er the region of the Nile. 
Colossal statues guard each shrine ; 
There time its crumbling hand forbids ; 
Cyrene’s necropolis is thine, 
And Egypt's towering pyramids. 
But wander, wander where we will, 
Home’s magnet draws us hither still. 


O Palestine? ’t were sweet to stay 
Awhile beside each hallow’d shrine ; 
O’er Tabor's sacred height to stray, 
On Carmel’s summit to recline. 
Such ties more dear than measured notes 
Heard o’er the Adriatic sea 
The chant where happy oarsman floats, 
And fills the air with melody. 
So truant thought doth hie away, 
So doth my unchecked fancy roam, 
Till wearied with the vision gay 
It seeks the quiet haunts of home. 
Yon forest in the distance blue 
Rings with the wildbird’s echoed tune, 


And noiseless slips my birch canoe 
Across the glittering lagoon. 

Yes, wander, wander where we will, 

Home’s magnet draws us hither still. 





REV. OTIS ROBINSON BACHELER, M. D., D. D. 


Rev. Otis Robinson Bacheler, M. D., D. D., the veteran missionary, died 
at his late residence in New Hampton, Tuesday, January 1, just as the new 
century was dawning. He was a good citizen, as well as a man of noble 
Christian character, and his death is sincerely mourned by a large circle of 
friends on two continents. 

He was born in Andover, January 17, 1817, the son of Odlin and Huldah 
L,. (Searl) Bacheler. His early education was obtained at Holliston acad- 
emy, at Wilbraham, Mass., and Kent's Hill seminary, Kent’s Hill, Me. 
Later he was in the medical departments of Dartmouth college and of Har- 
vard university. The former afterwards conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, and he also received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from both Hillsdale college, Hillsdale, Mich., and Bates college, Lewis- 
ton, Me. 

He was ordained in Lowell, Mass., in 1838, and was married two years 
later to Miss Catherine Palmer of New Hampton. Soon after both started 
for India to serve as Christian missionaries. Their first station was at Bala- 
sore. Shortly after their arrival in India Mrs. Bacheler died. 

Dr. Bacheler’s second wife was Miss Sarah P. Merrill of Stratham, whom 
he married February 26, 1847. She assisted her husband in the missionary 
field during the remainder of his long service. Dr. Bacheler’s missionary 
work extended over a period of fifty-three years. During this time, however, 
he visited his native land several times. Since his final return in 1893, he 
has resided at New Hampton, where Mrs. Bacheler died some months ago. 

Of Dr. Bacheler’s children, five are still living. Among these are Prof. 
Albert W. Bacheler, principal of the Gloucester (Mass.) High School, and 
Mary W. Bacheler, M. D., who has been in the missionary field for seven- 
teen years. She is stationed at Midnapore, the last place at which her father 
was located during his stay in India. 

Dr. Bacheler was a scholar of marked ability, being conversant with six 
languages, and having an extensive knowledge of all the natural sciences. 
He had met during his travels a large number of the distinguished men of 
his time, including the great scientists, Darwin and Wallace. 

The funeral services were held in the Free Baptist church at New Hamp- 
ton, Sunday, January 6. Rev. Atwood B. Meservey, D. D., Ph. D., the ven- 
erable ex-principal of the New Hampton Literary institution, was to have 
preached the sermon, but was prevented by sickness, consequently his 
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address was read by Rev. Prof. Shirley J. Case, of the institution. Others 
taking part in the services were Rev. J. Burnham Davis, late of Ocean Park, 
Me., Rev. Arthur Given, D. D., of Providence, R. I., Rev. Robert Ford, of 
Campton, and Rev. George L. White of New Hampton. Delegations were 
present from the three literary societies of the New Hampton Literary insti- 
tution,—the Social Fraternity, the Literary Adelphi, and the Germanz. 


HENRY G. CARLETON. 


Henry G. Carleton, born in Bucksport, Me., November 30, 1813, died at 
Newport, January 22, 1901. 

Mr. Carleton was the son of Henry Carleton, an old-time clothier, who 
removed from Maine to New London, in this state, when he, Henry G., was 
eight years of age, and two or three years later located at Sutton Mills, 
where he operated a small clothing mill. 

In his youth Mr. Carleton entered the Sfectafor office at Newport, then 
owned by B. B. French and Simon Brown, who subsequently became secre- 
tary of the United States senate, and lieutenant-governor of Massachnsetts, 
respectively, to learn the printing business. After completing his appren- 
ticeship he worked for a time at his trade in Boston, but on January 1, 1840, 
in company with Matthew Harvey, also a Sutton boy, who was his cousin, 
he purchased the New Hampshire Argus and Spectator, and they continued 
its publication uninterruptedly for thirty-nine years and three months, till 
April, 1879, when it was sold to Barton & Prescott, the firm soon after be- 
coming Barton & Wheeler, who still continue it. 

Messrs. Carleton and Harvey were associated for nearly forty years in the 
proprietorship and editorial management of the 47gus and Spectator, and a 
peculiarity of their association consisted in the fact that for the entire time of 
their partnership labor they alternated weekly in the editorial and mechanical 
work of the office, one editing the paper and attending to the office business 
one week, while the other set type, and vice versa, so that each was familiar 
with all the work pertaining to the establishment. 

Politically Mr. Carleton was an earnest Democrat, and was the last of a 
notable coterie of Democratic journalists in this state, who maintained the 
party standard for a long series of years previous to, during, and after the 
War of the Rebellion, including B. B. Whittemore of the Nashua Gaze/te, 
James M. Campbell of the Manchester Union, William Butterfield of the 
New Hampshire /a/riot, Horatio Kimball of the Cheshire Repudiican at 
Keene, and himself and partner, Mr. Harvey. 

Aside from his newspaper work, Mr. Carleton was prominent in other 
directions. He was a member of Mt. Vernon Lodge, A. F. and A. M., of 
Newport, and in his younger days held important positions in the order. 
He was register of deeds for Sullivan county in 1844 and 1845; register of 
probate in 1854, 1855, and 1856; and represented his town in the state legis- 
lature. He was a director of the old Sugar River bank from its start in 1854, 
and was a director of the First National bank of Newport from its inception 
until his death. He was also for twenty-five years the president of the New- 
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port Savings bank. In promoting the interests of these two institutions he 
has taken an active part, and their success and prosperity in the past have 
been due in no small degree to his clear foresight and sound judgment. 

Mr. Carleton married, December 12, 1848, Miss Hannah E. French, who 
was born February 18, 1827, and died June 11, 1856. He married, second, 
on July 3, 1860, Mrs. Mary J. Nelson, who survives him. His children by 
the first marriage were Frank H., born October 8, 1849, and George F., who 
was born October 18, 1853, and died March 5, 1855. Frank H. Carleton 
pursued his preparatory studies at Kimball Union academy, graduated from 
Dartmouth college, pursued newspaper work for two or three years, was 
clerk for a number of years of the Municipal court of St. Paul, Minn., was 
private secretary to Governor Pillsbury of that state, studied law with the 
late Senator Davis of Minnesota, and is now a member of the law firm of 
Cross, Hicks, Carleton & Cross, of Minneapolis, Minn., one of the leading 
law firms of the West. 


HIRAM HITCHCOCK. 


Hiram Hitchcock, founder and proprietor of Fifth Avenue hotel in New 
York city, died there December 30, 1900. 

Mr. Hitchcock was a native of the town of Claremont, born August 27, 
1832, but removed with his parents to Hanover, when ten years of age. He 
was educated at the Black River academy in Ludlow, Vt. In 1859, with 
Paran Stevens and Alfred B. Darling, he established the Fifth Avenue hotel, 
and had since been active in its management, except during a few years 
passed abroad, going to Europe in 1866, for the benefit of his health, and 
traveling extensively in the East. 

Upon his return he lectured extensively upon his observations abroad 
before educational organizatians, and in 1872 received the degree of Master 
of Arts from Dartmouth college. He served for several years as a trustee of 
the New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, and was 
chosen a trustee of Dartmouth college in 1878. 

He was one of the promoters who erected the Madison Square Garden in 
New York; one of the founders of the Garfield National bank, and the Gar- 
field Safe Deposit company, and at the time of his death was vice-president 
of both institutions. He was a director of the New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, treasurer of the Academy of Arts, a life 
member of the Academy of Design, a member of the American Geographical 
Society, a member of the New England society, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and University club. 

He was also the president of the Nicaragua Canal association, and was 
largely instrumental in securing from Nicaragua and Costa Rica large con- 
cessions relative to the canal, and was president of the Maritime company of 
Nicaragua. 

Mr. Hitchcock was married twice. His first wife died about twelve years 
ago, and ten months previous to his death he married Miss Emily Howe ot 
Hanover, who survives him. He left no children. 
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GEORGE W. MANN. 


George W. Mann, born in Landaff, February 20, 1821, died at his home 
in Benton, January 6, 1901. 

Mr. Mann was the youngest of eight sons of Samuel and Mary (Horne) 
Mann. His parents removed to Benton in 1835, and his home was ever after 
in that town, where his life was devoted to agriculture and to the work of a 
contractor and builder, in which he was for many years quite extensively 
engaged. 

Mr. Mann, although a son of a Whig, became an earnest Democrat in 
early life, and was one of the most tireless workers of the Democratic cause 
in northern New Hampshire, for a long series of years, serving on town, 
county, and state committee, in conventions, and not unfrequently upon the 
stump. He was for many years the most prominent citizen of the town, 
which he served as collector of taxes, as selectman eight years, town clerk 
four years, superintending school committee ten years, and representative in 
the legislature six years—in 1857, 1860, 1875, 1876, 1881, and 1883. He 
was also a member of the Constitutional convention of 1876. He was 
appointed member of the State Board of Agriculture by Governor Tuttle and 
served with great zeal in that capacity for two terms or six years. 

Mr. Mann first married Susan M. Whitcher, April 13, 1843, by whom he 
had five sons—Ezra B., Edward F., George H., Osman C., and Orman L., 
of whom Ezra B., George H., and Orman L,., are living. The three eldest 
have all been prominent in business and railroad circles, and have each 
served in the New Hampshire legislature, Edward F. serving in both 
branches. He married, second, March 4, 1855, Sarah T. Bisbee, who, with 
five children, Melvin J. of Woodsville, Hosea B. of Littleton, Susan M. of 
Ashland, Minnie J., wife of H. S. Nutter, and Moses B. of Boston, survive 
him. In religious view Mr. Mann was an ardent Universalist. 


HON. ADNA BROWN. 


Hon. Adna Brown, one of the most prominent business men in eastern 
Vermont, died January 21, at his home in Springfield in that state. 

Mr. Brown was a native of Antrim, born December 11, 1828, the son of 
Isaac and Sarah (Flagg) Brown. He received a common school education, 
and when sixteen years old entered upon an apprenticeship first in a woolen 
mill, and afterwards as a machinist. Beginning at the foot he gradually 
worked his way step by step to the office of president and general manager 
of the Parks & Woolson Machine Co. He was also president and managing 
director of the Jones & Lamson Machine Co.; moved to Springfield from 
Windsor several years ago. He organized the Springfield Electric Light 
Co., and was president of the hotel company which erected the handsome 
hotel in Springfield named in his honor. He was also prominently identi- 
fied with many other business institutions of the town and vicinity, and fre- 
quently called upon by his townsmen to serve them in places of trust and 
responsibility. He was a staunch Republican and represented his town in 
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the general assembly of 1882, and his county as senator in 1890. He was 
one of the state delegates to the National Republican convention in 1892, and 
was appointed the next year by Governor Fuller a World's Fair commissioner 
from Vermont. He was a member of the Congregational church, and asa 
layman was prominent in its councils. A few years ago, accompanied by 
his wife, he went abroad and visited the Holy Land. He also published a 
volume giving the impressions of a business man of the sights and events of 
his travels. He is survived by his wife and a son, Col. Walter W. Brown, 
and a daughter. 


FREDERIC F. FOSTER. 


Frederic F. Foster, who passed away suddenly at his home at Weare 
Center on January 18, was born in Winthrop, Me., on October 11, 1843. 

He was the son of Rev. Frederic Foster of Salem, who graduated from 
Dartmouth college in 1840, and studied for the ministry under the eminent 
Universalist divine, Dr. Hosea Ballou. The mother of the deceased was 
Mrs. Loretta (Ayer) Foster of Haverhill, Mass., well-known throughout this 
state as a worker in the Universalist society. The family came to Weare in 
1861, when the father became pastor of the Universalist society at Weare 
Center, dying very suddenly four years later, leaving a widow, two sons, 
and a daughter. 

Frederic F. Foster received his early education under the direct tuition of 


his father, who prepared him for Dartmouth college, where he graduated in 
1865. He was a successful teacher in Maine, Massachusets, and New 
Hampshire, and a fine mathematician and linguist. He was also well-known 
as a literary worker, having contributed to some of the best periodicals of the 
country. 


His mother passed away, like her husband and son, without warning, in 
1890, her two other children having preceded her over twenty years before ; 
thus a family that has left its mark in the town of Weare has now become 
extinct. 


GEN. RICHARD N. BATCHELDER. 


Brig.-Gen. Richard N. Batchelder, U. S. A., retired, died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 4, rgor. 

General Batchelder was born in what is now the city of Laconia, July 27, 
1832. He enlisted in the First New Hampshire regiment at the breaking 
out of the Civil War, and was appointed regimental quartermaster April 30, 
1861. He rose rapidly in the service, and in 1864 became colonel and chief 
quartermaster of the Army of the Potomac. He was highly commended by 
Generals Grant and Howard, and was breveted major, lieutenant-colonel, 
and brigadier-general of the volunteers, and major, lieutenant-colonel, and 
colonel, United States army, for faithful and meritorious service. He was 
appointed captain and assistant quartermaster in the regular service in 1865, 
and from that date until 1889, served as assistant and chief quartermaster at 
various depots, posts, and departments. In 1890 he was appointed quarter- 
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master-general of the army by President Harrison, and in six years expended 
$43,000,000. In July, 1896, he retired from active service on account of age. 

Very many improvements in administrative methods in his department 
were effected by General Batchelder during his incumbency as quartermas- 
ter-general. He never lost his interest in his native state, and had made his 
home in Manchester for the past few years, being temporarily in Washing- 
ton when taken by final illness. 


JOSEPH F. PERLEY. 


Joseph F. Perley, a prominent citizen of Enfield, active business man, 
and leading Democrat in his section, died at his home in that town January 5. 

He was a native of the town where he died and where he always had his 
home, the son of Joseph and Abby (Clough) Perley, born March 8, 1838. 
His parents died in his childhood and he was reared by an uncle, T. C. 
Clough, on the farm where he died. 

Mr. Perley had been, for the last thirty-seven years, an agent for the 
Walter A. Wood Mowing Machine company, and had traveled extensively 
throughout New England in the interests of the company. He had accumu- 
lated a handsome property and enjoyed a wide acquaintance. He was an 
active member of the Masonic fraternity, being connected with Social Lodge 
of Enfield, St. Andrew’s Chapter of Lebanon, and Sullivan Commandery at 
Claremont. 

He represented the town of Enfield in the state legislature in 1889 and 
1891, and was a member of the committee having in charge the erection of 
the new court-house for Grafton county at Woodsville. He leaves three 


children, two sons and a daughter, his wife having died a year ago, since 
when he had himself been in failing health. 


GEORGE C. BUTLER. 


George Chamberlain Butler, born in Haverhill, February 11, 1842, died 
in that town, January 15, Igor. 

He was a son of the late Luther Butler, a leading citizen of Haverhill, 
who removed there from Bath in 1835. He was educated in the common 
schools and at Haverhill and St. Johnsbury academies. He married, in 
1870, Miss Harriet Clark of Maine, by whom he had six children, five of 
whom survive. 

Mr. Chamberlain was active in church and political affairs, having been 
president of the association of the Congregational church at Wells River, 
Vt., since its organization, and a leading Republican of his town, which he 
represented in the legislature in 1895 and 1897, and was moderator of the 
town at the time of his death. 


CHARLES H. MENDUM. 


Charles H. Mendum, born in Portsmouth, June 12, 1821, died in that 
city, January 9, 1901. 
Mr. Mendum was a son of John Mendum, a noted stage man of the early 
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part of the last century, and early in life entered the dry goods house of 
William Jones of Portsmouth, where he remained many years, finally becom- 
ing a partner, and subsequently the head of the firm, and amassing a large 
property in the business, which was extensively invested in real estate in the 
city. He was prominently connected with Portsmouth business interests, 
was a director of the Portsmouth Shoe company, of the National Mechanics’ 
and Traders’ bank, and a trustee of the Portsmouth Savings bank, also for 
many years a director of the Howard Benevolent society. 

He had been twice married, and is survived by his last wife, formerly 
Elvira H. Barnabee, whom he married in July, 1869, also by two daughters 
and a son by the former marriage—Mrs. Mary Lock, Mrs. Maud Ker Shea, 
and William Jones Mendum. 


ALBERT FIELD. 


Albert Field, a well-known citizen of Newfields, died in that town Janu- 
ary 10, 1901. Mr. Field was a native of Peterborough, born July 14, 1825, 
and removed to Newfields, then South Newmarket, in 1847. By trade a 
machinist, he was in the employment of the Swamscott Machine Co. for 
many years as one of their leading workmen. He was twice married; in 
1851 to Miss Mehitable Perkins of Newfields, a surviving daughter, Eliza- 
beth, being the fruit of this union. His wife died in 1883. In 1892 he mar- 
ried Miss Augusta E. Russell of Newburyport, Mass., by whom he is also 
survived. In 1867 Mr. Field left the machine shop and went into trade, and 
was for many years the leading merchant of the town. He represented the 
town in the legislature, was justice of the peace for an average life time, and 
was postmaster for sixteen years. He also served the town as moderator, 
selectman, and in other offices. 


ADDISON N. OSGOOD. 


Addison N. Osgood, a prominent citizen and business man of Suncook, 
died at his home in that village January 20. 

He was a son of Ira B. and Alice (Prescott) Osgood, born in Allenstown, 
March 18, 1836. He was educated at Pembroke academy, and had been 
engaged in the lumber business at Suncook since 1860. He had holden 
numerous town offices, served three terms in the legislature, and was an 
active member of the Odd Fellows, Free Masons, Knights of Pythias, and 
Patrons of Husbandry. In religion he was a Methodist, and in politics a 
Republican. 
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